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Abstract 

The present research investigated the differences between groups 
of elementary school children who had been identified as having extreme- 
ly high or low academic self-concepts. Group differences were studied 
on the affective and achievement variables of report card grades, self- 
expectations for academic performance, teacher and parent expectations, 
parental reactions to success and/or failure and the child's locus of 
control in the academic setting. 

The samples consisted of 63 students in the High academic self-con- 
cept group and 53 student in the Low academic self-concept group. Aca- 
demic self-concept was assessed by means of the Student Perception of 
Ability Scale and High and Low group students were those who were at 
least one standard deviation above or below the population mean. These 
High and Low students had also been identified as demonstrating average 
or above average ability in group intelligence tests. No demonstrable 
differences were evident between these groups on the variables of age, 
socio-economic status and general self-concept as assessed by the Piers- 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. 

Instruments which were used to investigate differences included the 
Student's Perception of Ability Scale, Projected Academic Performance 
(Children's Teacher 's and Mother's versions) and the Intellectual Sub- 
scale of the Parent Reaction Questionnaire. Report card grades were 
taken from the student cumulative files at the end of the school year. 

The results revealed that High academic self-concept children re- 
ceive higher report card grades, hold higher expectations of self, are 


given higher expectations by teachers and parents and have a greater im 
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ternal locus of control for success than Low academic self-concept chil- 
dren, Parental reactions and locus of control for academic failure did 
not differentiate between these two groups. 

Some sex differences were evident in that girls tend to receive 
higher report card grades and experience higher parental expectations. 
Boys were more dissatisfied with school in the Low group. 

The interrelationships of these affective variables suggests that 
for High academic self-concept children, self, teacher and parent expec- 
tations are consistent and correlated with report card grades at the end 
of the year. Low academic self-concept children's expectations indica- 
ted that they may have some difficulties in projecting their final report 
card grades for the year. Teachers and parents were more aware of the 
report card grades for the Low group child although their expectations 
were not consistent with each other, High-Low group membership of 
academic self-concept differences correlated significantly with the 
report card grades, self<expectations, teacher expectations, parental 
expectations and an internal tocus of control for success. 

Academic self-concept does continue for a number of the children in 
the extreme groups in the following school year. The 1978 academic self- 
concept scores were predicted by academic self-concepts and teacher expec-— 
tations. to, account for 367 70f sthe: variance. Academic self-concepts ap- 
pears to be less stable in extreme groups than in the total population 
from which these samples were drawn. 

Findings were discussed in terms of the implications that extreme 
academic Bee eae have as affective entry characteristics in the 


acquisition of new skills in the classroom. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

"Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old, he 
will net "depart from it" (Proverbs 22:6). For) the purposes of this:study, 
this oft-quoted proverb could be reworded to state: Educate a child to 
perceive himself in a certain way and this self-concept will affect him 
throughout his years. 

To attempt to define self-concept may be as elusive a task as attemp- 
ting to define truth or beauty or justice. Part of the problem lies in the 
view that it is the self which has. the concept of self; it is both that 
which knows and that which is known; both the subjective and the objective; 
both I and me (Yaramoto, 1972). The basic question is a philosophical one 
since the actual use of the term self-concept implies that we have a con- 
scious awareness of that which is our central reference point and that we 
can come to know ourselves (Dooyeweerd, 1977). Empirical research cannot 
remain embroiled in such philosophical musings but must at a certain point 
recognize its limitations and proceed with the task at hand of defining 
that which is operational and accessible to research. For the psychologist 
who is concerned with the understanding and prediction of human behaviour, 
the emphasis in defining self-concept lies in the subject's conscious per- 
ception of the environment and the relationship of the self to that environ- 
ment. 

Self-concept is defined as a theoretical construct which "helps to ex- 
plain behaviour Horie alone which occur under constant external stimulation 
and similarities of behaviour which occur under varying external stimula- 


ting conditions" (Wylie, 1961, p.12). Most operational definitions of 
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self-concept have been criticized as being too global and Wylie (1961) 
suggested that we should make the construct more molecular by tying it to 
the specific situation. The theoretical construct is to be more aptly 
considered as a collection of intervening variables assumed to be inde- 
pendently operative in each situation to account for variations in beha- 
viour. Thus, one may speak of an academic self-concept, an attractive- 
ness self-concept, a family self-concept, a peer interaction self- concept 
and numerous other situation-specific concepts. 

The more one assumes each facet of self-concept to be situation- 
specific, the greater the temptation exists to make this intervening vari- 
able the dependent variable which is formed as the result of the person's 
interactions with others in a specific situation (Brown, 1957). It appears 
that as we move from the elusive concept of self as knower and known to 
the more empirical definition of self as embedded in a specific situation, 
we may also begin to lose a sense of self as distinct and independent from 
others. When self is considered to be a dependent variable, it becomes 
empirically more predictable, modifiable and measurable. In this light, 
the self is more the result of behaviour than the cause. 

Since the human organism does not cease to behave, except possibly at 
death, behaviour does have a cumulative effect in that the dependent vari- 
able in one situation becomes the independent variable in a following situ- 
ation. This interactive and progressive effect is not necessarily additive. 
Most self-concept measures consist of various subscales which are additive 
in a linear fashion - a presupposition which may be seriously questioned 
in view of the interactive effects (Smith, 1978). 


The suggestion to make self-concept measures more situation-specific 
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resulted in Shavelson, Hubner and Stanton's (1971) proposed model of self- 
concept as comprised of two major areas for school-age children: academic 
self-concept and non-academic self-concept. This model is especially use- 
ful for students since they are most frequently in situations where the 
evaluations of others may Meee cnieeees in their self-perception of academic 
competency and confidence. Academic self-concept is divided into subject 
areas. Non-academic self-concept is divided into social and physical self- 
concepts. Shavelson et al. (1971) argued that the more closely the self- 
concept is tied to the specific situation, the greater its predictive vali- 
dad ty: 

Brookover et al. (1965, 1967) used this model of differentiating the 
academic self-concept foe non-academic self-concept when they conducted 
extensive longitudinal studies of academic self-concepts with junior high 
school students. Studies of academic self-concept with elementary school 
children have frequently used a modification of the scale constructed by 
Brookover, LaPere, Hamachek, Thomas and Erickson in 1965. General self- 
concept measures used in school settings to predict or analyze achievement 
behaviours had often resulted in ambiguous or contradictory findings 
(Chapman, 1979). Low but positive correlations between the academic sub- 
scales of the general self-concept measures and student achievement (Purkey, 
1970) led educational psychologists such as Boersma and Chapman to concen- 
trate more specifically on academic self-concepts as distinguished from 
non-academic self-concept. They constructed the Student's Perception of 
Ability Scale (SPAS) specifically for elementary school-age children 
(Boersma & Chapman, 1977). The present research used this SPAS scale to 


explore the various personality and situational variables which are involved 
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with children who have a high academic self-concept as opposed to those 
who have a low academic self-concept. 

Brookover and Erickson. (1975) referred to academic self-concept as 
a "functionally limiting threshold variable". More specifically, they 
stated that "before an individual will attempt to carry out certain role 
behaviours, he or she must assume some probability that he or she will be 
successful to some minimum level" (1975, p.275). In Brookover et al.'s 
extensive longitudinal research, it was found that students' self-concept 
of academic ability accounted for a significant proportion of academic 
achievement (Brookover et al., 1967). Kifer's (1975) research confirmed 
that there was a cumulative interaction effect which took place between 
academic self-concept wad academic achievement in grades 2 to 8. Students 
who had histories of previous success tended to have increasingly higher 
feelings of competency and esteem, and their achievement corresponded accor- 
dingly. Students who had histories of previous failures had decreasing 
feelings of competency and esteem, and their achievements were considerably 
lower. Furthermore, positive personality characteristics were associated 
with success, whereas negative personality characteristics were associated 
with failure. Kifer's quasi-longitudinal study of elementary school chil- 
dren was limited in its predictive validity by virtue of being quasi-longi- 
tudinal. The study discussed in this thesis was longitudinal in that the 
in the same students baetoupacedunar two consecutive school years. 

The development and maintenance of academic self-concept in the present 
study is seen to be contingent upon the perceptions and evaluations of sig- 
nificant others and self. Interpersonal theory speaks out very strongly for 


the interactions of significant others. Evaluations of others are made manifest 
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to the child in report card grades assigned by teachers and parental reac- 
tions to the child's school performance. Academic self-concept, perceptions, 
evaluations of self and others and academic locus of control are called af- 
fective entry characteristics for the child in the school situation (Bloom, 
hop) ee About’ 25° 7,%ote the variance in individualedifferencesintschool a- 
chievement could be accounted for by differences in affective entry charac- 
teristics. Although cognitive entry characteristics as well as the quality 
of instruction also account for the differential achievement of students, 

the present study focused. on the interactive influences of the affective 
dimensions and achievement. 

"The significant others appear as the basic unit and the self-system 
becomes a concept formed as the result of the interaction of the personali- 
Cyewith-other persons significant to it" (Brown, 1957, p.27).. For the 
elementary school child the significant others in the learning environment 
are teachers, parents and peers. Bloom (1975) and others see the academic 
self-concept developing as a function of the feedback provided by the child's 
teachers and parents. ''No single thing contributes as much to a sense of 
esteem as does a good report card" (Covington & Beery, 1976, p.6). The 
current study hopes to demonstrate that children with negative academic 
self-concepts Rae raeeA with lower teacher expectations and parent expecta- 
tions of academic performance than children with positive academic self- 
concepts. Lower teacher expectations are also more frequently translated 
into lower report card evaluations. 

The child who is consistently exposed to positive and high expectations 
and evaluations of others will also more likely have a high or positive 


academic self-concept as expectations and self-concept are mutually reinforced. 
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The child who is exposed to inconsistencies or low expectations and evalua- 
tions of others will more likely have a low or negative academic self-con- 
cept. Brookover and Erickson (1975) stressed that it is not so much the 
actual perceptions and reactions of significant others which modify the 
academic self-concepts but the individual's subjective interpretation 

of these. The perceived views of others become internalized as a conse- 
quence of identification and compliance with others (Brookover et al., 
1975). Thus, the academic self-concept is not only contingent upon the 
perceptions, reactions and evaluations of others, it is also determina- 
tive of how the child perceives these reactions and evaluations. The 
present study will investigate more closely the interactive effects of 
these expectations as weld as possible congruencies/incongruencies in the 
expectations. 

Although the perceptions, evaluations and reactions of self and signi- 
ficant others do have cognitive dimensions and implications, for the purpo- 
ses of the study, these variables will be treated primarily as affective 
variables contributing to the formation of academic self-concepts. Another 
affective variable which will be examined in its relationship to academic 
self-concept will be the child's academic locus of control. This control 
refers to what the individual believes about who is responsible and in 
charge of the events which happen to self. It makes no reference to what 
is actually true but is a reflection of the child's perceptions. These 
perceptions can be "important determiners of the reinforcing effects of 
school experiences" (Crandall, Katkofsky, & Crandall, 1965, p.93). The 
individual who perceives that he lacks control over rewards and punishments 
has little reason to modify the behaviour which affects his academic perfor- 


mance and self-concept. Academic locus of control refers to a school- 
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specific control over success and failure in academic situations. 

A distinction is usually made between an internal and an external 
locus of control. Internal control is associated with the perception of 
events as being contingent upon and a consequence of ones. own actions. 
External control is associated with the perception of events as being 
controlled arbitrarily by others. Research indicates that there is a 
tendency towards increasing internality as the child becomes older 
(Moursund, 1976). Although slight significant increases do occur with 
age, self-responsibility is already established by grade 3 (Crandall et 
aw, L965)" 

The research which relates to locus of control and achievement activ- 
ities indicates that the "control expectancies relevant to failure may 
be considered separately from control experiences for success (Lefcourt, 
1976, p.136). Weiner (1974) attributed differential achievement outcomes 
to the perception of ability, effort, task difficulty and luck. Whereas 
ability and task difficulty are stable factors, effort and luck are unsta- 
ble factors which are perceived differentially (Weiner, 1974). The stu- 
dent with a high academic self-concept is seen to approach tasks with 
greater confidence in his ability,more willingness to put forth effort, 
more capable of doing the task and less likely to attribute success or 
failure to luck or an external control. The student with a low academic 
self-cocnept will approach tasks with less confidence, competence, effort 
and a greater near ineea OLvSattriputdne success (or fadlure to luck.” ithe 
so often repeated classroom phrase, "I can't do it", will be heard most 
frequently from students with low academic self-concepts, who perceive 


themselves as lacking in ability as each new task is seen as too difficult. 
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The phrase "This is easy'"', is most frequently heard from students with high 
academic self-concepts, who are confident and capable and perceive each 
task as requiring a minimum of effort. The study will investigate how dif- 
ferent internality and/or externality of control for success and/or failure 
functions in the classroom for boys and girls with high and low academic 
self-concepts. 

Thus, expectations, evaluations, feedback and perceptions of signifi- 
cant others and self as well as locus of control are seen to contribute 
in some measure to the development and stability of a child's academic 
self-concept. A number of studies have investigated these variables inde- 
pendently or simultaneously. The samples in most studies to predict a- 
chievement involved Gunior high or high school students. The present 
study raises the question as to which variable is most influential in the 
interactive relationship of the academic environment and self and to what 
extent each of these variables contribute to academic self-concept. Since 
research seems to indicate that academic self-concept is relatively stabi- 
lized by grade 3, then the subsequent achievements are already indicated 
at that grade level. Whether extreme positive and negative academic self- 
concepts are maintained with little modification will be investigated, 
as well as the question of the impact made by affective variables on 
report card grades. 

Since affective entry characteristics may also be influenced by indi- 
vidual differences in I.Q., age and socio-economic status, it was attemp- 
ted to control for these variables in the samples of subjects. It was 
hoped that low and high academic self-concept differences would more ac- 
curately reflect actual differences between the groups in academic self- 


concept, the expectations and interactions with others, and locus of 
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control. Sex differences were investigated for each of these affective 
variables as well as report card grades in the extreme academic self- 
concepts groups comprised of children in grades 3 to 6. 

Each of the issues as discussed in this overview is more complex 
than an initial introduction can convey. Volumes have been written on 
the variables involved although few studies have attempted to integrate 
the affective characteristics meaningfully (Chapman, 1979). The present 
study concluded by attempting to integrate the affective and achievement 
variables meaningfully as they appear to function in the lives of ele- 


mentary school children with extremely positive and negative academic self- 


concepts. 
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CHAPTER II 
AN INTEGRATION OF LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 

The task of education in the home and school is more than a trans- 
mission of facts, values and skills. Cognition is not developed in iso- 
lation of all influences. The human being is not only a rational being 
whose reasoning skills will overcome all obstacles. Our hates and loves, 
likes and dislikes, whether directed at ourselves or at others, affect 
our perceptions of what is experienced. That there may be innate dif- 
ferences which determine our ability to reason is not to be discounted. 
The object of this study is to explore the extent to which affect contri- 
butes to individual differences when the presumed given of intellectual 
ability (as measured by I.Q.) is the same for the individuals concerned. 

Bloom (1976) and others spoke of the functional limits set by our 
self-concepts as affective entry characteristics in the educational set-- 
ting. By referring to these limits as functional, the implication is 
that our feelings about ourselves and our abilities contribute meaning- 
fully to the perceived individual differences. Bloom (1976) contended 
very forcefully that if cognitive skills were taught more effectively 
with a recognition of cognitive entry differences and if affective entry 
characteristics were recognized and modified, then individual differences 
in school achievements would decrease substantially. At present these 
functional limits become realistic limits operating for students in their 
vocational choices and post--elementary placements. 

Although the importance of the dimensions of affective development 
is generally recognized today as teachers and counsellors implement affec- 


tive education programs in the schools, the hue and cry for "back to the 
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basics", denounces these affective development programs as unnecessary 
pgulis.) Thesdesice for a return to the basics of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, seldom acknowledges that self-perceptions and others' per- 
ceptions of the ability to perform these skills, become the limits which 
determine achievement. Effective education is not a matter of either 
cognitive or affective development, but it is an exploration of the di- 
mensions of both. 

Towards a Specific Self-Concept 
Self-Concept 

The self has been posited as a central construct in many theories of 
personality although the 1970s seem to have had a greater interest in self 
than all the other previous decades of psychological theorizing. The pur- 
pose of this review is not to give a comprehensive overview of these theo- 
ries since they have been presented adequately by others (Hamachek, 1978; 
Wells & Marwell, 1976; Wylie, 1974). 

The discussions of the self as the concept which we have of ourselves 
frequently categorize the feelings we have about self as positive or nega- 
tive, high or low. Positive feelings about self have been referred to as 
self-esteem, positive self-regard, ego strength, mental health and "I'm OK". 
Individuals with high self-esteem have frequently been found to be more 
creative, confident, competitive, independent, successful and personally 
satisfied. Low self-esteem, on the other hand, has been associated with 
the more negative aspects of personality functioning such as dependence, 
overstriving and conformity (Coopersmith, 1967; DeVoe, 1977; Matheson, 
1969; Smith, 1978). The personality characteristics which are often seen 


to be associated with either high or low self-concepts are frequently as 
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much a reflection of the particular theorist's orientation as an empirical 
Beality.« 

Coopersmith (1967) summarized three major difficulties in studying 
self-esteem or self-concept: "distinctions as to. the quality and quantity 
of esteem, the value terms applied to both high and low esteems and the 
theoretical superstructure generally invoked in discussing esteem" (p.25). 
Qualitative distinctions must take into account whether the self-report 
is genuine and whether it is congruent with the expressed behaviour. 
Quantitative analyses of self-esteem can be misleading in that one does 
not possess a self-concept that is as stable as the characteristics of 
blue eyes or black hair. High and low esteem must take into account the 
process of acquisition rather than the cumulative index of self-esteem 
(Brookover & Erickson, 1975). The personality characteristics frequently 
associated with positive (high) or negative (low) self-concepts may also 
be a reflection of the society's value system. Independence and competition 
may become associated with positive self-esteem in one value system while 
being simultaneously denounced as indicative of negative self-esteem in 
its extreme forms by the same or different societal standards. 

The theorists who count self as the central reference point to account 
for personality and human behaviour have given insights into the study of 
self-concepts, but have failed to establish precise categories of the self's 
funetioninge .which,could.further.research \(Wylie, 1961).  Thesirequently ‘em— 
ployed definition of the self as "an organized collection of beliefs, at- 
titudes and feelings a person has about himself" (U.S.HEW, 1971, p. 87), 
is considered to be too global to be useful for research purposes (Bandura, 


1978; Wylie, 1961). The numerous attempts to measure self-concept often 
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resulted in ambiguous or contradictory findings because the definition 
lacked operational specificity. The attempts to quantify self-esteem 
either attempted too much by accounting for qualitative diffferences in 
self-esteem in different situations or generalized too greatly from one 
situation's self-esteem Paes to all situations. 

In 1961, Wylie reported that the trend in research to create ones 
own self-concept measure had produced literally several hundred measures 
of self-concept. Factors which contributed to this vast’ collection of 
self-report measures were the desire to be less global and more situation- 
specific in defining self-concept, as well as the lack of a clearly supe- 
rior measure of self (Robinson & Shaver, 1977). These self-concept meas-— 
ures were generally eoaeeieed of named subscales which differentiated the 
self-concept into multi-faceted dimensions. These different facets were 
in turn assumed to be additive and interactional (Smith, 1978). 

The constructed scales of self-concept measures differ in the empha- 
sis which is placed on the general vs. the specific; the self in isolation 
or in community; family relationships and values; expressions of self 
through play, reading, physical exercise and any other variable which may 
seem to be related to the development and stability of self-concept. Few 
of the scales have been validated beyond the specific studies for which 
they were intended. Robinson and Shaver (1977) referred to the lack of 
validation as "professional irresponsibility" (p. 52). New scales should 
be constructed only for purposes which can be "professionally justified 
and are generative of related statistical research which will be meaning- 
fuleror thesuse of the professional, (Robinson et.al. 1977, 6p, 50). 


Despite Wylie's pleas for "more attention to measurement problems 
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and less to measurement generation", Robinson et al. predicted that the 
numbers of self-concept scales would continue to increase (1977, p.52). 
Validity of the scale, i.e. does the self-concept scale measure what it 
claims to measure, remains a major problem with self-concept scales. 

Marx and Winne (1978) attempted to establish discriminant validity 
(the extent to which a scale does not measure irrelevant constructs) 
for three self-concept measures which are situation-specific in their 
subscales. They found that the named subscales of popularity, school 
competence, anxiety, and physical appearance had convergent validity 
(relating to similar measures) but no empirically differential signifi- 
cance. 

With respect to the nature of the construct of self-concept, 

the developers of self-concept inventories imply the existence 

of different facets of self-concept by the separation and naming 

of subscales. The evidence in this study suggests that subscales 

claimed by these developers to be considerably different, are 

not empirically differentiable. Thus, theoreticians and educational 

personnell alike should qualify the traditionally accepted differen- 

tiations of physical, social and academic self-concept (p.108). 
Self-Concept as an Affective Entry Characteristic 

The ambigious and contradictory findings alluded to earlier in the 
discussion of self-concept research are particularly striking when studies 
involve the school situation Bloom (1976) had proposed a model of school 
learning in which three major components were identified as affecting 
school performances. These components were "cognitive entry behaviours", 
Naffective.entry characteristics!’ and. "quality of instruction’. The initial 
affective entry characteristics are a "complex compound of interests, at- 
titudes and self-views" (Bloom, 1976, p. 75). 


Affective characteristics develop in early childhood as a result of 


interactions with others, everyday experiences and school situations. 
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Bloom (1978) had found that most studies of affective characteristics in 
school had been of a predictive or concurrent nature and had not sufficient- 
ly explored the causal relations between the affective entry characteris- 
tics and aspects of the learning process (p. 77). The variance in achieve- 
ment levels of students could not be attributed solely to cognitive entry 
behaviours and quality of instruction but about one-fourth of this vari- 
ance was to be attributed to differences in affective entry characteris-— 
tics. Changing the view of self would contribute to students' subsequent 
school achievements. Theoretically and conceptually, this assertion has 
formed the basis for a number of studies. 

In 1971, Mageau investigated the possibilities of increasing students' 
acceptance of self in ehte hope that increased self-acceptance would even- 
tually be translated into greater school achievement. For her thesis pro- 
ject, she structured group counselling sessions with underachievers and 
found that after ten weeks of counselling there were no statistically sig- 
nificant changes in self-views and achievement. She had used the California 
Test of Personality to assess changes in self-acceptance. 

Legge (1978) used the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale to 
determine pre and post-test differences in elementary school children's 
self-concepts. Although she did find statistically significant differen- 
ces in self-concept between children who were placed in resource rooms and 
those who were kept in regular classrooms, she did not find this self-con- 
cept measure to be related to their reading achievement scores. 

Using the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory to assess self-concept, 
Divine (1975) found that there is a significant positive correlation between 


self-esteem and reading. Since no correlation coefficient was higher than 
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-21, Divine failed to find statistical significance for his stated positive 
correlation between self-concept and reading. 

A comprehensive study by Chapman (1979) of learning disabled children 
found that the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale failed to dif- 
ferentiate the learning disabled from the "normals" on the measure of 
self-esteem. If affective entry characteristics are to be regarded as 
accounting for one-fourth of the variance in school achievement, it would 
be expected that the learning disabled's self-concept measure should be 
an indication of possibly negative affect. 

The investigations by Mageau, Legge, Divine and Chapman serve to il- 
lustrate that the general self-concept measures which have frequently been 
used in research have not always provided the desired confirmation of the 
conceptual relationship between self-concept and achievement. The most 
frequently used self-concept measures have been the Piers-Harris, the Sears 
Self-Concept Inventory and the Coopersmith Self-Concept Inventory. The 
use of these tests as an index of general self-concept is not questioned 
at this point. The ambiguous and contradictory findings in attempting to 
relate general self-concept as an affective entry characteristic to the 
school achievements do indicate that these measures may not be the most 
useful for predictive or diagnostice purposes. 

The causal role of self-concept in academic performance may be dif- 
ficult to determine since most studies "do not establish whether the self- 
image is determined by prior performance or whether prior performance is 
determined by the self-image" (Lavin, 1965, p. 93). The self-image is 
probably acquired both in social situations and sensitivity to prior exper- 


iences. Because of this sensitivity, Lavin (1965) recommends that the use 
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of self-image measures as predictors having a causal significance should 
precede experience with academic settings. Although this recommendation 
may have merit for those who wish to study affective entry characteristics 
which are not already influenced by school experiences, the majority of 
research on education and variables which contribute to differential levels 
of achievement, tends to concentrate on the child in the school situation. 
Affective entry characteristics consist of the feelings a child has about 
him/herself in the academic situation. If self-esteem measures cannot 

be shown to be predictive of school achievement differences, then either 
the self-esteem measure is not an adequate indicator of affective entry 
characteristics which continue to affect the child's work, or Bloom's 
concept of affective entry characteristics needs greater clarification 


and more specific content. 


Academic Self-Concept 


Self-esteem is not only associated with "personal satisfaction and 
effective functioning" but it is also an "appraisal of self in relation 
to others" (Coopersmith, 1967, p.3). The situation in which most North 
American children interact with others, involves the home, school and play- 
ground. It is in the school setting that many are exposed to judgments, 
ratings and interactions which may affect their self-concepts and be an 
affective entry characteristic (Bloom, 1976; Covington & Beery, 1976; 
Entwisle & Hayduk, 1978; Good, Biddle & Brophy, 1975; Matheson, 1969). 

Wylie's suggestion for molecular constructs which are situation- 
specific, was implemented by Shavelson, Hubner and Stanton (1971) when 


they proposed a model of self-concept which would take into account the 
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differences between the school and home settings. Self-concept is to be 
seen as composed of two major areas: academic self-concept and general 
self-concept. Self-concept is a hierarchical construct with situation- 
specific variables at the base of the hierarchy (Chapman, 1979). Corre- 
lations between the eiftecattes are expected to be low but positive in that 
each subscale does contribute to a general self-concept. Although the 
facets of self-concept are not necessarily additive, they are interactional. 
For the researcher who wishes to investigate behaviour in a specific situ- 
ation, it would be most useful to utilize those self-concept variables 
which are at the base of the hierarchy. 

Bloom (1976) found correlations between non-academic and academic 
self-concept measures a be .35. He believed that as the child progressed 
through the school grades, the academic self-concept is generalized and 
increasingly influential on self-concept formation. 

Successful experiences in school are likely to result in positive 

academic self-concepts and increase the probability of a positive 

self-concept. Unsuccessful experiences in school are likely to re- 

sult in a negative academic self-concept and increase the likelihood 

that the individual will develop a negative general self-concept 

CBLOOMG fLORGe pir faye 

The initial affective entry characteristics of interests, attitudes and 
self-views are molded by school experiences to become more specific atti- 
tudes towards self in relation to the learning tasks and the school envi- 
ronment. Academic self-concept is not in itself a factor determining 
school success and /or failure, but it is a "functionally limiting factor" 
in that it intervenes between the perceptions of others and subsequent 
performance (Brookover, Le Pere, Hamachek, Thomas & Erickson, 1965, p. 202). 


It is in the school setting that a child's perception of adequacies or in- 


adequacies become tied intrinsically to a sense of self-worth (Bloom, 1976; 
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Covington et al., 1976). 

Brookover et al. (1965, 1966, 1967) used the model of distinguishing 
the academic self-concept from non-academic self-concept when they con- 
ducted extensive longitudinal surveys with junior high school students. 
They had constructed the Michigan State Self-Concept of Ability Test for 
this student population. This test is very specific in its operational 
definition of academic self-concept in that it not only asks students to 
rankthemselves in relation to others, but it also has them assess their 
abilities in specific school subjects. School related affect was inter- 
preted to include not only attitudes and interests but was also composed 
of subject-related affect. 

Subsequent studies of elementary school children used a modification 
of Brookover et al.'s scale or the academic subscales of the existing 
general self-concept measures. Since Brookover et al.,'s scale is more 
suitable for older students in its use of ranking to determine students' 
perceived abilities and since the general self-concept results were in- 
conclusive when used to predict school achievements, it was deemed essen- 
tial that a test be constructed to assess academic self-concept in elemen- 
tary school children. To meet this need, Boersma and Chapman constructed 
the Self-Concept of Ability Scale (SPAS) for children in grades 3 though 6. 
Low and statistically non-significant correlations between the Piers-Harris 
and the SPAS in the validity studies led them to conclude that the ''SPAS 
is tapping something quite different from general self-concept" (Boersma, 
Chapman & Maguire, 1977, p. 16). The SPAS was found to be a better predic- 
tor of school achievement and behaviour in school settings than the general 


self-concept measure. As an index of affective entry characteristics it 
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appears that the SPAS is more useful than a general self-concept measure 


(Chapman, 1979). 


The Achievement Syndrome 
A Definition of Academic Self-Concept 

Chapman (1977) defined the construct academic self-concept as "the 
manner in which an individual describes himself as unique among others in 
terms of interactions and performances on school tasks" (p. 2). Not only 
is the child judged in terms of actual school performance in the manifest 
curriculum, he is also exposed to a latent curriculum in which he is con- 
stantly judged on his performance in relation to his peers by the class- 
room teacher, parents ae classmates (Bloom, 1976). This latent and mani- 
fest curriculum are the context for the interactions which contribute to 
his academic self-concept. Uniqueness here does not refer to an inherent 
and static trait in the individual, but to a view of the self which is 
formed in interactions, with others, susceptible to change and develop- 
mental. 

All other things being the same, a bright competent child ina 

classroom of equally capable children is likely to be lower in 

self-esteem than a less competent child who is markedly superior 

to his classmates. The absolute, objective appraisal of capacity, 

performance or possession, does not have for the individual, the 

significance of the psychological appraisal made in the personal 

concext, ‘(Coopersmith, 1967, p.. 243)’. 

The educational controversies which were aired in the last decades 
often revolved around this issue of the context in which self-concept of 
ability is formed. Does tracking or ability grouping foster negative 
academic self-concepts? Are socio-economic differences perpetuated in the 


classroom? Does the classroom context reflect the community at large 


and perpetuate a segregated society? 
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The Societal Emphasis on Academic Achievement 

In 1968, Dreeben analyzed the task of the schools as a preparation 
of students for the values and structures in the greater society. The 
values of uniqueness, achievement, universality and independence could be 
interpreted as being diametrically opposed to each other but they are the 
norms which operate in our lives. Although these norms are often consid- 
ered to be ideologically desirable in our society, the very conditions 
which are conducive to their development are also conducive to undesirable 
results. 

--.a sense of accomplishment and mastery, on the one hand, and a 

sense of ineffectualness on the other, both represent psychological 

consequences of continuously coping with tasks on an achievement 
basis. Similarly with independence: a self-confidence and helpless- 
ness can each derive from a person's self-imposed obligation to work 
unaided and to accept individual responsibility for his actions. 

Willingness to acknowledge the rightness of categorical and specific 

treatmenet may indicate the capacity to adapt to a variety of social 

situations in which only a part of one's self is invested, or it may 
indicate a sense of personal alienation and isolation from human 

relationships (Dreeben, 1968, p. 86). 

The opponents of ability groupings and tracking programs in schools 
were very aware of how the academic self-concept is operative in the lear- 
ning process. They claimed that the tracking systems perpetuated the 
socio-economic differences in society by stigmatizing the lower classes 
and minority groups as inferior and incapable of learning (Brookover & 
Erickson, 1975). The classroom categorization of students as successes 
and/or failures contributes to the students' internalization and accep- 
tance of self as an academic success or failure. 

Few would argue that achievement needs are universal in society and 


that no socio-economic differences are to be detected in the intensity 


with which one strives for success. One may question to what extent the 
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value of academic achievement is shared by a particular socio-economic 
class on society. Coopersmith's (1965) study of the development of self- 
esteem in white middle-class preadolescents found that the values of aca- 
demic performance, intelligence and independence were equally important 

to children regardless of their self-esteem status. For the middle-class 
student it appears to be true that: "Men achieve a sense of general worth 
by employing communal standards of success and status" (Coopersmith, LIGh, 
Dae 650), 

For the middle-class child in school, the internalization of this 
societal value has certain implications for the development of academic 
self-concept and its generalizability to self-esteem. The child who does 
not value academic performance as an indicator of self-worth, will not be 
affected as dramatically by success or failure as the child who holds 
academic performance in high esteem. For the child whose achievement needs 
are similar to others in the class, but whose academic self-concept is low, 
the perceived discrepancy between needs and ability would increase frustra- 
tion and perpetuate a negative self-concept. 

Academic self-concept and academic achievement appear to be interac- 
tional and to speak of the causal effects of one on the other may be an 
oversimplification. Brookover and Erickson (1975) found that, although 
self-concept. of ability is clearly related’ to achievement, it is not in 
itself a sufficient factor in determining school success. Academic 
achievement must be interpreted to have intrinsic as well as instrumental 
value. When that occurs, then the interaction of the perceived ability 
with the middle-class student's value system clearly becomes one of the 


affective entry characteristics. 
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There is an interactive process between the environment and the 
condition of an individual which is characterized by a monitoring 
process. The consequences of this process are cognitions as to 

the value for self of any behaviour he might engagae in. Cognitions 

of intrinsic value, instrumental value and ability then interact 

to produce decisions which are stimuli to further decision proces- 

ses (Brookover & Erickson,’ 1975, p. 287). 

Academic Performance 

Assuming that academic achievement needs are a similar entry charac- 
teristic for middle-class children in elementary schools, the perceptions 
of their academic performance in relation to others will contribute to 
their assessment of ability. The subjective perceptions may not necessa- 
rily correspond to reality. Considerable disparities may be evident be- 
tween the individual's concept of self and the group's concept of the 
tadividual (Brown, 1957). In the context of the classroom, it is this 
self-appraisal which may very well be the major factor influencing af- 
fective entry differences. 

Subjective appraisals do have some basis in objective assessments. 
Report card grades, tests and verbal assessments are given regularly to 
children in the classroom. Of these various feedback procedures, the most 
public assessment tends to be the report card grades. Bloom (1976) felt 
that marks which are reported to the student by means of public report 
card grades are likely to have a greater impact on self-perceptions of 
ability than the daily dosages of praise and/or punishment which are 
given privately. The more public one's standing is made in relation to 
others, the greater the impact of the feedback (Bloom, 1976). Chapman 
(1979) suggested that this was especially true for those who have been 


classified as low achievers in school. 


The progressive and interactive effects of academic self-concept 
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appear to be strengthened as students progress through the elementary 
grades. Kifer (1975) found that there was definitely a "cumulative effect 
of successful or unsuccessful achievement on the personality characteris- 
tics of students" (p. 194). Kifer measured self-esteem (Coopersmith 
scale), self-concept of bantiey (Brookover et al. scale) and intellec- 
tual achievement responsibility (Crandall's IAR scale). He selected 

20% of the students who had received the highest marks in school and com- 
pared them with the 20% who had received the lowest marks. He found 

that after grade 3, the unsuccessful students' assessments of their abi- 
lities declined drastically, whereas after grade 5, the successful stu- 
dents' assesments of their abilities increased significantly. 

Chapman (1979) ae no grade level effects in his learning dis- 
abled group on the variable of academic self-concept. He did find, how- 
ever, that negative self-attitudes are already evident after two years of 
formal schooling, and that these negative academic self-concepts appear 
to remain constant through grade 6. "Older LD children did not appear to 
develop more negative academic self-concepts as a function of increasing 
grade level and more negative school experiences" (Chapman, 1979, p. 100). 

Success and/ or failure in academic performance provide constant feed- 
back to the individual as to the accuracy of self—perceptions. The most 
pessimistic prognosis is for the individual who has a low self-concept and 
is certain of having poor abilities in relation to others (Covington et al., 
T976)-0 Shot the child who has a. low self-conceptvom ability, theccertain— 
ty of this low self-concept is reinforced as failure is experienced. 
Lacking faith in self, there also appears to be a tendency to fear success 


since the repetition of success is considered to be extremely unlikely. 
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Success is then increasingly rejected as a possibility by those who have 
a low academic self-concept (Covington et al., 1976). 

Students who have had more experience with failure than with success 
come to expect failure as self-confidence wanes (Brookover et al., 1965, 
1967; Covington et al., 1976). It is the frequency and the consistency of 
success and/or failure experiences which have the major effects on academic 
self-concepts (Bloom, 1976). The fact that Chapman (1979) did not find 
negative academic self-concepts become increasingly more negative as the 
children progressed through the grades, may be an indication that for the 
learning disabled and others with a negative academic self-concept, the 
history of failures in the first two years of school have an impact on 
the formation and maintenance of later negative academic self-concepts. 

Feelings of adequacy/inadequacy which may have originated in the 
school setting and become integral to an academic self-concept, are even- 
tually translated to the learning task. Tasks are no longer seen as just 
difficult or easy but they also become pleasant or unpleasant. The pleas- 
ant task is approached with confidence and little anxiety. The unpleasant 
task is approached with fear or eventually apathy. Few tasks can be avoided 
in the classroom so that the less desirable situations are possibly approached 
With am yattitude of 'Iidon't care”. 

If the perception of failure in school is clear and consistent, 

the student must move from negative attitudes which involve a 

good deal of affect to apathy when he finds there is no escape 

from the school and its learning task (Bloom, 1976, p.92). 
The Generalization of Affect 

Ones academic self-concept can be considered to be a general concept 


as well as being comprised of subject-specific components. The experience 
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of failure in one academic subject does not guarantee similar experien- 
ces in other subjects. Chapman's study (1979) did find that with the 
learning disabled students, there was a tendency to generalize the feel- 
ings about specific subjects to the whole school situation. The LD chil- 
dren had "developed fairly broad negative feelings about school, along 
with relatively depressed levels of academic self-confidence" (Chapman, 
1D 194 pie elk 3l)'. 

Although the correlations between affect towards school and achieve- 
ments in specific subjects are relatively low in the elementary school 
grades, the correlations become higher at the junior high and high school 
levels. Thus, one supposes that the relationship increases with the a- 
mount of school Bret onees and school learning (Bloom, 1976). Academic 
self-concept functions at the macro-level of school attitudes and the 
micro-level of specific task attitudes. As the child progresses through 
the grades, the micro-level tasks are increasingly affected by macro-level 
attitudes and vice-versa. Because of this generalization of affect, 
Bloom maintained that "academic self-concept is likely to be the one best 
index of affective entry characteristics contributing up to 25 % of the 


variance in school achievement". (1976, p. 97). 


Sex Differences in Academic Self-Concepts 

Although Kifer (1975) hypothesized of sex differences in achievement 
and differential effects of patterns of achievement, his study failed to 
confirm his hypothesis. Main effects of an interaction between sex and 
achievement had been found in other studies but the interaction was not 


significant in Kifer's work (p. 204). Stuckey's (1975) research of sex 
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differences in achievement and its interaction with school-concepts and 
general self-concepts, does not present a very strong case to refute 
Kifer's lack of differences. She found that in the primary grades, girls 
tend to have better general self-concepts and school-concepts than boys 
when they projected vocabulary achievements for the future. The reverse 
was true in the upper elementary grades. She did conclude, that when sex 
is considered alone in relation to the variables of school and self-con- 
cepts, it is not a particular advantage or disadvantage. Smith (1978) 
had found sex differences in one general self-concept inventory but this 
difference failed to be substantiated with other inventories. 

What is not explained in these assertions of academic self-concept 
and achievement dipeotencee between the sexes, is the finding by Kifer 
that girls who were unsuccessful did score consistently lower than unsuc- 
cessful boys on the measures of academic self-concept, responsibility and 


general self-esteem. Sex differences will be investigated in the present 


study in their interaction with achievement, academic self-concept and other 


affective variables which will be discussed in subsequent sections. 
Because maturational differences and achievement differences between 
the sexes do occur, one would assume that academic self-concept differen- 
ces would be apparent between groups of boys and girls. Since boys are 
more frequently seen as "high risk" students when they enter school, the 
sex membership variable is often confounded by group variables. 
Boys vary more throughout the total school experience, have more 
speech problems, and more reading problems, are placed in all 
kinds of special classes more often and are even identified more 


often as 'gifted'. Boys have about an 85% greater chance of being 
placed in a learning disability class...(Catterall & Gazda, 1978, p. 
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Girls tend to do better than boys in the primary school and it is only in 
the later stages of "secondary education that they begin to fall behind" 
(Banks, 1968, p.95). 

The lower achievements of boys in the primary grades can be assumed 
to have an influence on the development of negative academic self-concepts 
in the primary grades. Since more boys than girls tend to experience dif- 
ficulties with learning in the early grades it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that more boys would have negative academic self-concepts than girls. 
The present research will investigate sex differences in academic self- 


ConcepE extremes. 


' Academic Expectations 

The previous discussion of the value of academic achievement in our 
middle-class society touched on the need for achievement as perceived by the 
child. It did not deal with the modification of these needs as the result 
of school experiences. Jones (1977) observed that the discrepancies which 
may be experienced between aspirational levels and eventual success and/or 
failure are generally resolved in "a more realistic assessment of ones 
abilities or a lowering of ones aspirational levels (p.6). The issue is 
somewhat confused by the finding that the "proverbial average adult" tends 
to see himself/herself as slightly above average and attributes failure to 
a lack of effort and/or luck rather than limited ability (Weiner, 1973). 
The definition of expectancy as the "anticipation that performance of a 
behaviour will be followed by a particular outcome" (Jones, 1977, p.8), 
does not take into account the development or re-alignment of expectan- 


cies as a resolution of the experienced dissonance between high goals and 
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failure or low goals and success. 

Motivational research tends to find an interactive effect between the 
value of the goal, the amount of expended effort and the probability of 
goal attainment (Weiner, 1973). Goal value influences effort and subse- 
quent success; the value of success influences goal value and subsequent 


effort. 


Self-Expectations 

Pupils' self-expectations reflect the influence of multiple environ- 
ments such as home, school and community. Pupils begin school with cer- 
tian levels of aspirations and positive appraisals of their abilities to 
attain these goals. Entwisle and Heyduk (1978) found that children begin 
school with too great Eadee actions of their eventual performance levels. 
After explaining performance assessments and grades relative to others 
in the first grade, Entwisle et al. had these children indicate how they 
thought they would be graded on their first report card. The children's 
self-assessments and expectations were consistently too high. By the 
time the child was in grade 3 he was more capable of predicting the marks 
he would receive. Almost 60% of the children correctly anticipated their 
grades in reading and arithmetic by the time they had completed the second 
prade, (entwisilenet. al.) 1978. p. 30).)5 thetinability. of chaldren to-pre= 
dict marks had already begun to dispapear at the end of first grade. The 
expectations were found to be somewhat subject-specific although not as 
much as had originally been surmised. 

For Entwisle et al., (1978) it is not so much the grades or the expec- 
tations which become the best predictor of subsequent achievement levels 


but the measure of discrepancy between the two. They found a significant 
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tendency for marks to move towards consistency with earlier expectations. 
"During 2nd. grade, children's expectations tended to move up if they had 
received a better mark than expected, move down if they had received a 
worse mark than expected, and stay the same if they received what was 
expected" (p. 65). 

The feedback process between marks and expectations may lead to no- 
ticeable modulations in expectations as children become more familiar 
with social reality. Wishful thinking appears to be prevalent in first 
grade as large upward changes in expectations are more prevalent than 
large downward changes in expectations. After several years, the upward 
shift appears to be modified and downward shifts are more noticeable. 

Parsons and Ruble (1977) found that self-expectations decline as the 
child approaches middle school years. Chapman (1979) failed to find this 
same decline in the expectations of LD and control groups. Chapman found 
that negative and positive expectations appeared to remain stable from 


grades 3 to 6. 


Self-Expectations as an Affective Variable 

Peng (1974) also found that more older students had negative self- 
expectations which were significantly related to standardized achievement 
scores in grades 4, 5 and 6. These self-expectations seem to be similar 
to motivational traits in that they "determine pupils' efforts, interests, 
persistence and performance quality" (Peng, 1974, p. 25). Further research 
was deemed necessary by Peng to determine whether the "negative function 
of ‘age to self-expectations is a consequence of maturation or of cumula- 


tive negative school experiences" (p. 118). 


Self-expectations are not the same as academic self-concepts. The 
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expectations one has for oneself are more accurately the reflection of 
standards which are set. These standards have incorporated the societal 
values and are influenced by the concept one holds of ones academic abili- 
ty. Covington et al. (1976) see the self-expectations as the result of 

a compromise between two opposing tendencies: ''The need to set expecta- 
tions low enough to avoid repeated failure, yet high enough to gain social 
approval and strive for something better" (p. 19). The student who has 
been exposed to cumulative failure often develops a failure-prone strategy 
which either involves non-participation or irrational goal setting. For 
the underachievers the sizeable discrepancy between actual and ideal self 


Yerather 


often results in an internalization of self-blame and defeat, 
than a modification of nite inappropriate standards they have set for them- 
serves) (Covington et val. ,(b976, pe 41). 

As an affective entry characteristic, self-expectations are integrat- 
ly related to an academic self-concept. The modification or rigid adherence 
to the standards one sets are seen to contribute importantly to the concept 
of onesacademic ability. The present study will investigate to what extent 
the expectations one has are congruent with ones academic self-concept. 

The individual with high expectations and high academic self-concept will 
most likely have had more success experiences than failure. The individual 
with a low academic self&concept who has had more experiences with failure 
may be labouring under unrealistically high expectations or may have modi- 


fied these expectations to become more consistent with the academic self- 


concept. 


Significant Others 


For the elementary school child, the significant others in the learning 
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environment are parents, teachers and peers. Although the influence of 
the peers may outweigh the influence of adults in adolescence, for the 
age group of 6 to 12, the peer reactions and evaluations are directly 
influenced by adult perceptions and evaluations (Brookover & Erickson, 
LOF Se MiLtched-1,.-1975)-. Kee to, identify the sienifiicant, others,for 
academic behaviour in adolescents also have found that some doubt could 
be cast on the assertion that the peer group is the most important influ- 
ence on student behaviour. It seemed reasonable for Brookover et al. 
(1975) to conclude that "family, neighbours and other adults may all 
contribute to the criteria by which students assess their competencies 

to learn" (p. 307). If the significant others in this adolescent environ- 
ment are also parents and teachers, it seems reasonable to conclude that, 
for the elementary school child, parents and teachers are likely to play 
an even greater role in achievement expectations and self-concept forma- 


Lon, «(uavan,. »1,965,).. 


Teacher Expectations 

Bloom (1976) sees the academic seif-concept developing as a function 
of the feedback process provided by teachers and parents. The feedback 
process does not refer only to the report card grades and reactions, but 
also to the expectations which are involved in the evaluations of the 
students. 

Although Rosenthal and Jacobson's (1968) study of self-fulfilling 
prophecies in the classroom has’: been seriously critiqued, there is lit- 
tle: doubt today that report card grades and teacher expectations are in- 
extricably linked and consistent with each other (Elashoff & Snow, 1971; 


Goods Biddlie & Bropny, 1974; Sones, 1977; Mendels 6 Flander;,,1973). 
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Teacher expectations appear to come about naturalistically on the basis 
of their daily interactions with students, their past experiences and 
their knowledge of cumulative records (Peng, 1974). Studies which at- 
tempted to induce changes in teacher expectations for individual student 
performances were not successful in establishing the self-fulfilling 
prophecies because the induced expectations were not consistent with the 
naturalistically formed expectations (Good et al., 1974). Claiborn's 
(1968) study which was based on the paradigm of Rosenthal et al.'s re- 
search failed to confirm the Pygmalion effect on the I.Q. gains of stu- 
dents. The effect of teachers' expectations may not be illustrated to 
affect differences of supposed "actual ability' (as measured by I.Q.) but 
in differences of differential perceptions of ability by children. 

Teacher expectations are often assumed to be transmitted to chil- 
dren in differential reactions to "bright" students and "slow" students. 
Peng (1974) had assumed that differential expectations would be apparent 
in the qualitative differences of instruction, enthusiasm in teaching and 
the provision of assistance to students. He did not find signficant inter- 
active effects between expectations, quality of instruction and student 
achievements but this may have been due to the design of his study in which 
he concentrated on class differences rather than individual student dif- 
ferences. 

Rubovits and Maehr (1970) did find that there was a qualitative dif- 
ference in student-teacher interactions which benefits the brighter stu- 
dents in the class. Students who are perceived as being more capable than 
others do receive more teacher praise and attention. Less capable students 


are not necessarily given more criticism but they do receive less praise. 
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Bloom (1976) had stated that daily dosages of praise did not influence 
academic self-concepts as much as the public appraisal, but this was pri- 
marily attributed to the student's perception of a lack of authenticity 
or realism in the praise. Teacher expectations may be reflected in daily 
interactions of praise/ no praise/ false praise situations. 

Wang (1973) found that although there was great variability in 
teachers' informal evaluations of students' performances, their per- 
ceptions of pupils in these evaluations were at least 68% accurate in pre- 
dicting pupil performance on criterion-referenced tests. The criteria 
employed by teachers in their evaluations and expectations of student per- 
formances tend to be more homogeneous than individual teacher differences 
would lead us to ee nececaatd te & Bernstein, 1974). 

Teachers' initial expectations tend to crystallize and persist through- 
out the entire school year. The next year's teacher who utilizes class 
records often bases initial expectations for that year on the student's 
past performances (Bloom, 1976; Entwisle et al., 1978). Although the aca- 
demic criteria may be homogeneous for teachers, Bloom (1976) did find that 
students tend to be judged more on their previous history of related lear- 
ning than on the degree of learning within the specifics of the teacher's 
course. The student who has demonstrated difficulty in the past in addition 
and subtraction problems will also be expected to have difficulties in the 
use of multiplication and division. Some teachers may not use criterion- 
referenced tests for specifics within the course and the report card grades 
are then not only a cumulative index of student performance but also a re- 


flection of teacher expectations. 


Students perceived as differing dramatically in academic ability are 
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sometimes also subject to differences in grading policies. Schaffer, 
Olexa and Polk (1975) found that teacher grading policies were 
acknowledged to be different for high school students designated as 
college prep and those who were not. Grade floors existed for those 
who were presumed to go to college whereas grade ceilings existed for 
those who were not college-bound. College prep students seldom re- 
ceived lower than "C'' but non-college bound students seldom received 
higher than ''C". Granted that these grading differences may be attri- 
buted to cognitive entry differences, the implied policy does impose an 
additional burden on the lower track student who wants to succeed 
(Schaffer,, Olexa & Polk, 1975). These grading policies may be suspec- 
ted as being too extreme with ''C'' as the floor and ceiling but the in- 
dication that grading policies may be different for students in varying 
tracks does seem plausible. 

Teacher expectations could be considered to be an affective variable 
which influences the student's academic self-concept. Whether teacher 
expectations are transmitted in report card grades, differential reactions 
Gosche stucents or perceptions: of their ability, they aré part of the con- 
text in which a child's academic self-concept is formed. The present study 
hopes to establish that there is a direct relationship between students' 
academic self-concepts and teacher expectations. For the elementary school 
child, the teacher is a significant adult. How this adult functions’ in 
the development and maintenance of the child's academic self-concept re- 
mains to be seen in this study. By comparing teacher expectations with 
report card grades, greater clarity may also become evident on the issue 


of whether teacher expectations are transmitted directly in the grades. 
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Are teacher expectations good predictors of academic performance and aca- 


demic self-concept or are grades more significant as predictor variables? 


Parental Expectations 

Much of the research assumes or demonstrates a consistency in feed- 
back and expectations of significant others in the academic expectations 
of the child (Brookover et.al., 1975). Entwisle et al. (1978) found that 
parental expectations gradually became more consistent with teacher expec- 
tations and report card grades as the child progressed from grade one to 
two. Working-class parents were generally found to be less accurate in 
predicting their children's achievements than middle-class parents. Most 
parents were found to "play it safe" by giving more conservative estimates 
of children's performance in grade one, but by grade two, parents were 
well aware of the academic criteria and norms used by teachers to assess 
their children's abilities in relation to others (Entwisle et al., 1978). 

Few mothers perceive their children to be below average in intellec- 
tual capacity (Coopersmith, 1967). Parents are not likely in agreement 
with children who have low self-expectations. What was interesting in the 
study by Entwisle et al. (1978) was that when parents and children do have 
initially low expectations, both tend to be inaccurate, although the chil- 
dren were more inaccurate than their parents. 

A large majority of children whose parents expect them to do poorly, 

or who have low expectations of themselves, naturally do well, i.e. 

83 % of the children with low hopes get As and Bs whereas 67% of 

the children whose parents have low hopes gets As and Bs 

(Coopersmith, 1967, p. 48). 

These initial expectations are modified by parents after the first report 


cards so that by the time a child is in grade two, parents demonstrate a 


persistent accuracy in forecasting year-end marks. 
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Discrepancies between parental expectations and pupils' performances 
were interpreted by Entwisle et al. (1978) to have a causal effect on 
children's subsequent performance. The causal effect was seen to wane in 
the second year of school. Attributing causal effects to one variable 
generally presents problems when there does appear to be such an inter- 
active effect of a number of variables. Parental expectations and per- 
ceptions do appear to be more amenable to change than teacher expecta- 
tions and perceptions. Ribner, Bittlingmair. and Breslin (1977) studied 
the effects of parent-teacher interactions. They suggest that although 
parents do rate their children higher on academic traits than teachers 
do, there is a tendency for parents to adjust their perceptions to be- 
come more similar to estenate' perceptions. 

It does seem reasonable to assume that not all parental expectations 
are going to be aligned with teacher expectations for pupil performance. 
The consistency of parent and teacher expectations may confirm or streng- 
then the academic self-concept of the child. The child who has a high 
academic self-concept is not only responding to high teacher expectations 
but also to high parental expectations. Similarly, the child with a low 
academic self-concept is responding to low parental and teacher expecta- 
tions. Where inconsistencies do occur between parent and teacher expecta- 
tions, the child is exposed to greater uncertainty and anxiety. The un- 
certain child is less capable of feeling consistently good about his aca- 
demic ability and may become more vulnerable to a lowered academic self- 
concept. Thus it is possible that the child with a low academic self- 
concept is not only presented with lower academic expectations from parents 


and teachers, but is also given inconsistencies in expectations more fre- 


quently. 
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Recent studies of academic self-concept formation of grades 7 to 12 
students found that parental evaluations and perceptions made a greater 
impact on student self-concept formation than teachers' expectations 
(Brookover, et al., 1975). In how far this can be said to be true of 
elementary school age children remains to be seen in this study. The 
perceptions of the significant others make an impact on the achieve- 
ment of students by virtue of the influence these perceptions have on 
academic self-concept development. Brookover et al.'s (1965) hypothesis 
that "the relationship between academic self-concept and achievement is 
greater than the relationship between perceived evaluations and achieve- 
ment'' (p. 13) needs to be investigated further for elementary school chil- 
dren to determine the extent to which teachers and/ or parents are signi- 


ficant influences on academic self-concept and subsequent achievement. 


Parental Reactions 

The parent who initially has high expectations of the child is seen 
to express possible disappointment in reacting to a low report card. The 
negative reaction, as perceived by the child, will undoubtedly have some 
influence on the concept of self as a student. Research has shown that 
parents of success-oriented children tend to reward performances that 
come up to their expectations while ignoring or remaining neutral towards 
performances that fall short of their expectations. Students who avoid 
failure by apathy or lowered expectations tend to have parents who punish 
them when marks fall below parental expectations and who ignore the grades 
or remain noncommittal when grades exceed expectations (Covington et al., 
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of high self-esteem consist of an acceptance, respect and concern for the 
child, the establishment of firm clear boundaries of behaviour, and the 
exercise of control with the use of rewards rather than punishments. The 
parents of children with high self-esteem also tend to be more involved 
with the school in a positive attitude (Class, 1977). Increasing the 
effectiveness of parenting by training parents in listening skills, 

showing increasing respect for children and becoming more involved in 

the learning task was also demonstrated to increase children's self-esteem, 
motivation to learn, academic attitudes and achievements (Muze, 1977; 

Smith & Brache, 1963). 

Parental perceptions and interactions are seen as crucial elements 
in both school-related affective and cognitive development (Brookover et 
al., 1975; Coopersmith, 1967; Hamachek, 1965). Chapman (1979) found that 
mothers of learning disabled children had more typically negative reactions 
to their children's achievement behaviours than mothers of "normals". 

The mothers of the control group of "normals" had more positive reactions 
to their children. The mothers of the LD children were aware of their 
children's negative self-perceptions but were not able to overcome their 
negative reactions by being more supportive and encouraging of their chil- 
dren. 

Coopersmith's (1967) study of parental influences on the development 
of low and high self-esteem cannot necessarily be extrapolated to the | 
development of low and high academic self-concepts. It does, however, 
seem reasonable to assume that since parents of low and high self-esteem 
children value academic achievement, their reactions to children's dif- 


ferential performances will reflect this value orientation (Coopersmith, 1967). 
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For the child who perceives negative reactions as forthcoming from the 
parent, it is not always true that the parents are expressly negative in 
their reactions. The neutrality of the responses or the ignoring of 
student performance may be perceived by the child as a possible lack of 
concern - a perception nin is not only a conflict for the child who 
realizes that his parents do value academic achievement but a perception 
which may also serve to make the boundaries of expectations less clear 
and defined. 

Parental reactions form a context of psychological appraisal for 
the child. Parents, as well as teachers, may take effort into account. 
Report card grades are often an index of ability, performance and expen- 
ded effort. batadietoncet al. (1976) assert that for very young children 
the only legitimate basis for reward is success i.e. high grades, and 
praise for effort has a minimum impact. If Covington et al. are correct, 
then parental praise or punishment for effort or lack thereof, has little 
bearing on the child's perception of his academic competence. The authen- 
ticity of the praise is questioned when the marks are low. Punishment 
serves to increase anxiety or apathy. Punishment tends to reinforce avoid- 
ance behaviours (Krumboltz & Krumboltz, 1972). Since achievement involves 
far more than just the dispensing of grades, the avoidance behaviour may 
not be interpreted as an avoidance of low grades but a lowering of effort, 
expectations, achievement levels and self-assessment of academic ability. 

In the context of what contributes to the child's academic self-con- 
cept, the present study will also look at the relative influences of paren- 
tal reactions to the academic performances of the child. The study will 


investigate whether positive and/or negative parental reactions appear to 
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be related to positive and/or negative academic self-concepts. 


Locus of Control 

The influence of significant others' perceptions, expectations and 
reactions, as well as the personal achievement needs and self-expectations 
are to be interpreted in the present study as affective variables which 
contribute to the child's perception of academic ability. Another affec- 
tive variable which will be dealt with is the child's academic locus of 
control. 

The construct locus of control refers to the source of control as 
perceived by the individual in academic situations. A distinction is 
usually made between an internal and an external locus of control. In- 
ternal control is associated with the perception. of events as being 
contingent upon and a consequence of onesown actions. As such, the in- 
dividual with an internal locus of control will assume responsibility 
for his own actions and see events as being under personal autonomy. 

On the other hand, the person with an external locus of control feels that 
control is dependent upon the arbitrary decisions of others and is un- 
related to self and actions. In the academic situation, the externally 
controlled student will perceive the teacher to be in charge of dispen- 
sing grades and the student will not take personal responsibility for 
these classroom events. 

Locus of control refers to what the individual believes about who is 
responsible and in charge of the events which happen to self. It does not 
refer to what may be an actuality but it is a reflection of the child's 


perceptions. These perceptions can be "important determiners of the 
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reinforcing effects of the school experiences" (Crandall, Katkofsky & 
Crandall, 1965). The individual who perceives that he lacks control 

over rewards and punishments, has little reason to maintain or modify 
the behaviour which may affect his academic performance. 

There is some ee aay ah as to whether or not internal control 
is essentially a positive characteristic. Although Rotter, with whom 
the construct originated, saw internality as positive and desirable, 

Janzen and Beeken (1973) interpreted externality as having some desira- 
ble aspects as well. They summarized the positive aspects of an external 
locus of control as: a more realistic appraisal of what influences us, 

a greater tolerance of unpredictable situations, a less overt desire for 
power, more peer on interpersonal relationships (Eby, 1975). 

For Rotter and others, internality is a matter of self-determination; 
externality is more akin to fatalism (Lefcourt, 1976). When the concepts 
of internality and externality are applied to the academic situation, it 
is less an issue of which characteristic is positive and desirable, and 
more a question of the attributions for success and failure. Where Rotter 
interpreted external control as a belief in luck rather than self, Crandall 
et al. (1965) perceived external control as a perception of the dominant 
influence of significant others. In the academic situation the significant 
other who determines whether one succeeds or fails is the classroom teacher. 

The development of internality and/or externality have been attributed 
to parenting techniques, parental reactions, teaching styles, social class 
and initial school experiences (Crandall et al., 1965; Gracey, 1975; Hess & 
Shipman, 1975). "The child's beliefs in internal control are related, to 


the degree in which parents are protective, nurturant, approving and non- 
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rejecting” (Lefcourt, 1976, p. 99). Where the status of the signifi- 
cant other is emphasized in child-rearing, 

the environment produces a child who relates to authority rather 

than rationale, who although often compliant, is not reflective 

in his behaviour, and for whom the consequences of an act are 

largely considered in terms of rewards and punishment, rather 

than-future effects or long-range ‘goals (Hess et al.$1975, ‘pi 112). 
Since the present study interprets positive, accepting and nurturing 
parental reactions to be associated with the development of positive aca- 
demic self-concepts, it will be of interest to observe whether these 
parenting characteristics are related to the development of internality 
and/or externality. Of greater interest, however, will be to examine 
whether the internal/external continuum of control is related to positive 
and/or negative Aeadailic self-concepts. 

Loews of control is not: a ‘stable trait orva typologybut‘it is a 
social learning construct which refers to a process of perceptions in 
specific situations. For the elementary school child, the construct re- 
fers to the perception of what can or cannot be done to achieve success 
and “avoitd®faiture.* ‘Conceptually; <control tis closelysrélated*®to+the ex= 
pectation level of the child. The child who frequently experiences suc- 
cess will more readily attribute these successes to internal factors such 
as ability*or effort and will come to expect success in the future. The 
child who frequently experiences failure will come to expect more failure 
in the future. Whether success and failure are attributed differentially 
to internal factors of ability and effort or external factros such as task 
difficulty and significant others remains to be investigated. 


The attributions for success and failure may be perceived differently. 


Weiner (1974) did not utilize the internal/external dimension for achieve- 
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ment outcomes but suggested a classification of stable and unstable fac- 
tors. Ability and task difficulty are stable factors which cannot be 
influenced by the individual whereas effort and luck are unstable fac- 
tors which are perceived differently in the academic environment. 

Causal stability influences the expectancy of success. Causal unstability 
is the locus of control dimension which influences the affective respon- 
ses to success and/or failure. "Expectations are highest when success is 
ascribed to stable causes and lowest when failure is ascribed to stable 
causes" (Weiner, 1974, p. 25). 

The student with a high academic self-concept sees himself as aca- 
demically capable and tasks are approached with increased confidence as 
success is pe Hemieaeeds It it suggested that individuals who perceive 
themselves as high in ability have a past history of success (Weiner, 1974). 
Success is thus attributed to the stability of perceived ability, ease of 
the task and greater effort. Luck or the significant other do not figure 
prominently in the success attribution of the confident student. 

Since the attribution of failure to perceived lack of ability is of- 
ten too threatening for most individuals, the self-confident student would 
tend to attribute failure to external or unstable causes (Covington et al. 
1976). Tasks were too difficult, the effort was minimal and/or the teacher 
was not fair. Students with a high academic self-concept tend to main=>... 
tain this self-concept in the event of failure by perceiving others as 
failing also (Covington et al., 1976). The problem of whether the child 
with a high academic self-concept is primarily internally controlled is 
not as clearly delineated in failure experiences as it would be for suc- 


cesses. If the frequent successes are primarily explained in terms of 
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ability and effort, one would suppose that the infrequent failures would 
be attributed to a lack of effort. One could assume that the attribution 
for success to internal control would generalize to the failure experien- 
ces. On the other hand, one could also assume that in the event of failure, 
the self-concept of high abilitv is maintained by-blaming others, i.e. an 
external control. It does appear to be more likely that for the success- 
ful student with a high academic self-concept, failure experiences are 
more likely to be attributed to internal factors than to external control. 
Individuals with a low self-concept of ability more frequently have 
a past history of failure than of success (Covington et al., 1976). They 
believe that others perform better than they do. Tasks are inevitably 
seen as being too difficult and the lack of self-confidence reduces their 
actual output of effort. The phrase "learned helplessness" tends to charac- 
terize the outlook of the students who ascribe failure to low ability 
(Weiner, 1974). Although helplessness may suggest an external control for 
thevloweconcepthofrability student, dtris an;ascriptionsto*an internal, con- 
trol dimension in that the individual feels helpless by virtue of the per- 
ceived lack in ability. It is suggested that students with a low academic 
self-concept will be similar to students with a high academic self-concept 
in assuming responsibility for failure experiences. Chapman (1979) found 
that there was no significant difference between LD children and control 
group in ascribing failure outcomes to internal/external loci of control. 
If low academic self-concept children assume some measure of respon- 
sibility for: failures, (it: could bevargued that) this; control, will, be’ genera— 
lized to successes. To the contrary, it appears that there is a tendency 


for these children to attribute success to external control rather than 
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internal sources. The infrequent experiences of success are ascribed 

as the result of "lucky" experiences such as teacher favour or mood or 
easy tasks, i.e. external factors. Since repeated experiences of the 
same "lucky" occurrences do tend to suggest that one may have control 
over the outcomes, it may be assumed that the greater the incidence of 
success, the more likely it is that the externally controlled individual 
begins to internalize control and ascribe success to ability (Weiner, 
1974). For the child who has a low academic self-concept and infrequent 
experiences of success, there is a perception of external control for 
these experiences (Chapman, 1979). For the child with a low academic 
self-concept who has more frequent experiences of success, there may 

be a tendency towards oy acknowledgement of internal control. 

The research indicates that there is a tendency towards increasing 
internality as the child grows older (Moursund, 1976). Internality in- 
creases as vocabulary and language competencies increase. Self-control 
of academic reinforcements may be teacher or subject specific since these 
feelings of control do not always generalize to all academic situations 
(Szykula, 1977). 

Some sex differences were found by Crandall et al. (1965). Although 
boys and girls are not drastically different in their willingness to assume 
responsibility for success and/or failure in the elementary grades, girls 
do appear to give significantly more internal responses for positive and 
negative experiences in the upper high school grades. 

The continuum of internal/external control is seen to be specifically 
related to ones academic self-concept when control is perceived as assuming 


responsibility for intellectual achievements. Whether control locus is 
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predictive of subsequent achievement: is more difficult to determine. 
Crandall et al. (1965) investigated the relationship of intellectual 
achievement responsibility to achievement outcomes. They found that 
children with an internal locus of control do achieve higher grades in 
reading, math, language and Iowa Test of Basic Skills subtests. 

Other researchers confirmed that achievement outcomes are related to 
higher scores in internality measures (Kifer, 1975). Crandall, Katkofsky 
& Preston (1965) found that the assignment of responsibility to self were 
frequently predictive of boys' achievement behaviours but were unrelated 
for girls. Messer (1976) confirmed this finding in that he calculated 
the highest grades were obtained by boys who assumed responsibility for 
success and girls who assumed responsibility for failure. Girls who were 
internally controlled with respect to success did not necessarily receive 
higher grades. 

The locus of control continuum should not be expected to account for 
the lion's share of the variance in most achievement instances. Other in- 
teracting and affective variables may be of equal importance. For the pur- 
poses of the present study, the perceived contingencies of achievement be- 
haviours serve to enhance the academic self-concept or perpetuate the feel- 
ings of helpessness. The prognosis for academic improvement may be depen- 


dent upon the perception of control. 
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Purpose of Research 

The proposed study will investigate affective variable differences 
between children with a high or low academic self-concept. Academic self- 
concept is interpreted to be a better index of the affective variables 
which operate in the child's school environment than a general self-concept 
measure. The context in which academic self-concept is formed and main- 
tained involves report card grades, self-expectations, teacher expecta- 
tions, parental expectations and reactions and the perception of self- 
control. Academic self-concept may affect more pervasive attitudes towards 
self. These affective variables are considered entry characteristics for 
the child which contribute directly to differential achievement levels. 

Children with high academic self-concepts are likely to have higher 
report card grades, greater expectations of self, more positive teacher 
reactions and higher teacher expectations, as well as an inner sense of 
control over the academic situation. Parents of children with high aca- 
demic self-concepts may have higher expectations of their children and 
may be more supportive of their children's performances in school. These 
children also experience success more frequently than failure and they ex- 
pect success in the future. 

On the other hand, children with low academic self-concepts are like- 
ly to have lower report card grades, more negative or lower teacher expec- 
tations and a feeling of helplessness in school demands. Their self-expec- 
tations may be unrealistically high or low. Parents of these children tend 
to have lower expectations although they do place demands for academic a- 
chievement on their children. These parents are also apt to be less sup- 


portive of their children in that they praise their children infrequently. 
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Accordingly, these children experience more failure than success and they 
come to expect failure in future academic situations. 

Much of the research in self-concept development has concentrated on 
differences in the classroom related to socio-economic status and intel- 
ligent quotient indices. Differences between high and low self-concept 
groups were often attributed to factors other than affective entry charac- 
teristics. Little research has been done with the context in which aca- 
demic self-concept differences are developed in elementary school chil- 
dren. Bloom's (1976) assertions of "affective entry characteristics 
as accounting for up to about 25% of the variance in achievement levels" 
(p. 97) need to be investigated further. Chapman's (1979) study of lear- 
ning disabled Utes affective entry characteristics is one of the 
first attempts to make a comprehensive and in-depth analysis of affec- 
tive development in elementary school children. 

The emphasis in the present study will be on developing a better 
conceptualization of how affective entry characteristics influence chil- 
dren who are designated as having very high or low academic self-concepts 
but who have been stratified so that both groups have similar average or 
above average intelligence quotients. The descriptions of children with 
clear-cut differences in academic self-concept as experiencing negative 
vs. positive affect, high vs. low expectations, internal loci of control 
and success vs. failure in achievement, need to be confirmed to be more 
than mere statements. 

This study will focus first on the differences which appear to be evi- 
dent between children with high and low academic self-concepts in their 


report card grades, expectations, reactions and locus of control. A secon- 
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dary area of concern will be to see if sex differences are a confounding 
or a contributing variable. 

Having established that such children do differ with respect to 
these variables, a further aspect of the research will study to what 
extent the report card grades, expectations, reactions and locus of 
control have a greater or lesser impact on academic self-concepts. 

The concern in this area is which variables contribute most to the dis- 
parities in academic self-concept. A related question to this area is 
whether the interrelationships of variables are similar for the two 
groups or whether certain consistencies/inconsistencies betweeen the 
variables can be observed to account for differences between the 
groups. 

Finally, if it can be established that some variables are related 
more significantly to academic self-concept than to others, the ques- 
tion still remains whether academic self-concept is a stable index of 
affective entry characteristics which may contribute to later school 
achievements. The questions of interest are : Which affective charac- 
teristics and achievement variables best "predict" the academic self- 
concepts in the subsequent school year? Is academic self-concept as sta- 
ble as assumed to be? Are these extreme academic self-concepts 
modified considerably in the next year? 

The questions and assertions may be formulated into three basic 
research hypotheses. The purposes of the proposed study are to: 

1. Describe the affective and achievement characteristics of 

children who have high and low academic self-concepts with respect to 

the variables of report card grades, self-expectations, teacher 
expectations, parental expectations and reactions and locus of 


control. Sex differences will be investigated on these variables. 
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2. Examine the interrelationship of the characteristics which are 
most descriptive of group differences and determine whether there 
are different patterns of relationship for each group. 

3. Determine whether affective and achievement variables in 1977 
are related to and predictive of academic self-concepts in the 


following school year. 
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CHAPTER III 


METHOD AND DESIGN 


Subjects 

The high and low academic self-concept samples were selected from 
an Edmonton area elementary school population of about 600 students in 
grades 3 to 6 who had participated in a comprehensive study of affective 
variables. Two elementary schools, located in a relatively new, middle- 
class suburb were involved. Subjects were tested during the April/May 
period in 1977 on academic self--concept, self-expectations and locus of 
academic control. Parent and teacher data were also collected at that 
time. Report card grades were recorded from the files in June. Com- 
plete data were available for 429 of the students. 

One year later, follow-up data were collected with academic self- 
concept and self-expectations. End-of-year grades were also obtained 
in 1978. Because of student absence and/or transience as well as sixth 
graders’ promotion to different junior high schools in the city, the 
1978 population consisted of 304 students. 

Criteria for selection in the two samples consisted of Student Per- 
ception of Ability Scale (hereafter referred to as SPAS) scores and I.Q. 
measures. In 1977, students were identified as having high or low aca-- 
demic self-concepts while having 1.Q. scores which ranged from 100-125. 
With the SPAS population mean of 46.27 (SD = 11.71), a high SPAS score 
was defined as being one SD above the mean while the low SPAS score was 
defined as being one SD below. Scores ranged from 57 to 68 and 4 to 35, 
respectively. 

| The range of I.Q. scores was selected to assure to some degree that 


these students did have average or above average ability in numerical, 
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verbal and nonverbal reasoning skills as measured by group intelligence 
tests (Mean = 100, SD = 16). I.Q. measures were obtained from student 
records. The Otis-Lennon, Form K was used in grades 3 and 4. The Lorge- 
Thorndike was used in grades 5 and 6. The I.Q. means were comparable for 
the grades and no statistically significant differences were found be- 
tween the high and low group I.Q. means (High mean =113.02; SL =6..493; 

Bow meang=112534; SD.a.8.075\ t= .50:. p= .nes. peSee: Appendix A); 

In 1977, 63 students were selected for the high SPAS group and 53 for 
the low SPAS group. These 116 students were involved in the descriptive 
aspects of the present study. For the prediction hypotheses of academic 
self-concept and report card grades in 1978, the original samples were 
reduced because of incomplete data so that there were 50 in the high 
SPAS group in 1978 and 37 in the low SPAS group. 

The high SPAS group consisted of 31 boys and 32 girls in 1977. The 
low- SPAS group. contained 31 boys, and 22 girls. The mean SPAS score for 
the high group was 60.587 (SD = 3.426), whereas the mean for the low 
eroupywas..2449393 (SD =) 6.250), =Because ofsthe selections criteria, at 
was not possible to have equal numbers of girls in the twce groups. Pos- 
sible sex effects were initially investigated on SPAS total and subscale 
scores. 

Table 1 lists the summary of analysis data for the high and low SPAS 
groups and sex effects. High and low SPAS groups were found to be statis- 
tically significantly different on Total SPAS scores (F = 1208.643; p&-.001). 
There did appear to be a sex effect on Total scores (Fie 46292: pd :05)% 
with low group girls scoring higher than low group boys (Means are 29.355, 


26.871, respectively). There were no interaction effects. Table 2 lists 
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means and standard deviations for low and high group boys and girls on 
SPAS Total and Subscale scores. 

High and low groups were significantly different on all Subscale 
scores of the SPAS. The only SPAS subscale with a sex effect was the 
School Satisfaction Sica ears See oS p< -001) with low group boys 
considerably less satisfied with school than low group girls (Means 
are 5.419, 7.318, respectively). There were no interaction effects on 
any of the Subscales. 

Since only one Subscale score demonstrated a sex effect, it can be 
assumed that it is the School Satisfaction scale which explains the rea- 
son for the sex effect in the Total SPAS scores. An examination of the 
means and standard tere pne of all other SPAS scores (Table 2) indi- 
cates that means are comparable for the sexes in the two groups. In 
spite of the lack of overwhelming sex differences on SPAS scores, it was 
decided to investigate sex effects in subsequent hypotheses with other 
variables. 

In summary, the high SPAS group consisted of students in grades 3 to 
6 who have a concept of their academic abilities as measured by the SPAS 
as being better than average while their abilities as measured by I.Q. 
tests is considered to be average or above. These high SPAS students can 
be said to have an academic self-concept which is congruous with their 
abilities. On the other hand, low SPAS students in grades 3 to 6 have a 
concept of their academic abilities as measured by the SPAS to be below 
average while their ability as measured by I[.Q. tests is considered to be 
average or above. Low SPAS students can be said to have an academic self- 


concept which is incongruous with their abilities. 
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ANOVA Summary Data for SPAS 


Scale 


General 
Ability 


Arithmetic 


School 
Satisfac- 
tion 


Reading / 


Spelling 


Neatness/ 
Penmanship 


Confidence 


SPAS Total 


I I I II Ii Ii III 


Source 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


* 
significant effect 


Total and Subscales for the Extreme Groups and Sex 
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Means and Standard Deviations for Low and High Group Boys and Girls on SPAS 


Group 


Low 
Boys 


Low 
Girls 


High 
Boys 


High 
Girls 


Scale 


General Ability 
Arithmetic 

School Satisfaction 
Reading /Spelling 
Neatness/Penmanship 
Confidence 

Total 


General Ability 
Arithmetic 

School Satisfaction 
Reading /Spelling 
Neatness/Penmanship 
Confidence 

Total 


General Ability 
Arithmetic 

School Satisfaction 
Reading/Spelling 
Neatness/Penmanship 
Confidence 

Total 


General Ability 
Arithmetic 

School Satisfaction 
Reading /Spelling 
Neatness/Penmanship 
Confidence 
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Preliminary Considerations 

Before the present study of affective and achievement characteris-— 
tics of high and low academic self-concept groups was carried out, it 
was decided to investigate whether there were any significant differen- 
ces between the two groups on the variables of age, socio-economic status 
and general self-concept measures. Table 3 list the means and standard 
deviations for these variables. 

Age was calculated in months. No statistically significant differen- 
ces were found between the high and low groups on ages ( t = 1.00; p = n.-s.). 
The groups are similar in age. 

Blishen's scale (1965) was used to determine socio-economic status. 
This scale ranks the father's occupation as a function of social desira- 
bility, importance and income level. In cases where mothers were also em- 
ployed, their income level was part of the family classification. No 
statistically significant differences were found between the high and low 
groups on socio-economic status (t = ./53; p = n.s.) The two groups appear 
to be similar in social and economic status. 

General self-concept was assessed with the Piers-Harris Children's 
Self-Concept Scale. This 80-item general self-concept scale is one of the 
most frequently used self-concept measures for elementary school children. 
No statistically significant differences were found between the two groups' 
scores of general self-concept (t = .19 ; p =n.s.). An analysis of 
variance design to determine possible group and sex effects was also con- 
ducted. Appendix B lists the ANOVA summary data for the Piers-Harris To- 
tal and Subscale scores. There were no significant group effects, sex ef- 
fects or interaction effects. The lack of statistically significant dif- 


ferences between high and low academic self-concept groups on the charac-— 
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Table 3 


Means and SDs of High-Low Groups on Variables Age, SES, Piers-Harris 


High Group Low Group 
Variable Mean SD Mean SD t Pp 
Age P2028 i GE 118.04 T3367): POO satye 
SES ; DLs h 16.68 48.84 be 7D Tt. 
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teristics of general self-concept indicated that the group differences 
are related more specifically to academic self-concept than to general 
self-concept. General self-concept appears to be less school-specific 
and school-related than academic self-concept. 

The preliminary investigation indicated that the high and low aca- 
demic self-concept groups are not to be distinguished from each other 
on the basis of age, socio-economic status and general self-concept. 
High academic self-concept children are initially found to have self- 
concepts of their academic abilities which are congruent with their 
I.Q. abilities whereas low academic self-concept children have a self- 
concept of their academic abilities which is incongruent with their I.Q. 
indication of abilities. Other differences in related affective and a- 
chievement variables were investigated in the remainder of the present 


study. 


Instruments 

Acadethtic Self-Concept 

The Student's Perception of Ability Scale (SPAS) was constructed to 
assess academic self-concepts of: elementary school-age children. It was 
developed by Boersma and Chapman in 1977. The SPAS contains 70 forced- 
choice "yes-no'' items relating to feelings and attitudes about competen- 
cies in five basic areas (reading, spelling, language arts, arithmetic 
and penmanship) and to school in general. Factor analysis was used to 
delineate six factors which were labelled: Perception of General Ability, 
Perception of Arithmetic Ability, General School Satisfaction, Perception 


of Reading and Spelline Ability, Perception of Penmanshiv and Neatness and 
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Confidence in Academic Ability (Boersma, Chapman & Maguire, 1979). The 
first five factors contain 12 items, whereas the sixth (Confidence) con- 
tains 10 items. Response acquiescence was controlled for by wording 
half the items negatively and the other half positively. Even though 

it is not mandatory, SPAS items were read aloud to the 116 children in 
the present study. 

Technical data on the SPAS (Boersma, Chapman & Maguire, 1978) pre- 
sent a summated mean for grades 3 to 7 of 46.24 (SD = 11.71). Subscale 
intercorrelations were quite low (.68 to .387) whereas Full Scale corre- 
lations were considerably higher (.541 to .770). Not surprisingly,-in 
view of the research which has demonstrated that reading is a prime in- 
dicator of a child's academic performance (Matthews, 1974), the Reading/ 
Spelling subscale had the highest correlation with the Full Scale. Low 
subscale intercorrelations and significantly higher Fullscale/Subscale 
correlations suggest that each Subscale is relatively homogeneous while 
tapping a common domain. Cronbach's alpha for the Full Scale was .915, 
whereas Arithmetic, Reading/Spelling and Penmanship/Neatness recorded 
alphas from .822 to .855. General ability alpha was .785, School Satis- 
faction was .741 and Confidence was .686. Internal consistency was there- 
fore expected to be of a high calibre in th SPAS. 

Test-retest reliability over a four to six week period was .843 for 
the Full Scale, whereas Subscale stability coefficients ranged from .714 
tou.8245...The statistical .data.succest that ethe SPAS sis-ayrelabively sre 
liable and stable instrument over time. 

Two recent studies suggest that the SPAS has good experimental vali- 


dity. Boersma and Chapman (1978) found that the SPAS clearly distinguished 
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between grade 3 learning disabled and normally achieving students who had 
similar mean Full Scale WISC-R scores. In another study, it was found 
that SPAS score differences were evident between special class elemen- 
tary students and normally achieving students (Boersma, Chapman & Battle, 
1979). In both studies, the reported academic self-concepts of special 
class and learning disabled children were considerably lower than the 
academic self-concepts of normally achieving; students. 

The SPAS has also been found to correlate negatively and/or nonsigni- 
ficantly with Piers-Harris Children's Self Concept Scale. Intercor- 
relations between SPAS and Piers-Harris Full and Subscale scores varied 
from -—.029 to .078 (Boersma & Chapman, 1978). SPAS scores were found to 
be correlated moderately with report card grades (r = .489) "while the 
Piers-Harris showed little, if any, relationship with school grades" 
(Boersma & Chapman, 1978, p. 827). 

Boersma, Chapman and Maguire's (1979) research indicates that there 
is a homogeneity of variance in SPAS scores as well as a normal dis- 
tribution of the trait, self-perception of academic ability. Although 
the SPAS does have a ceiling effect and the range of distribution for 
those above the mean is less than those below the mean, no student in 
either high or low group in the present study scored 70 or 0. To restrict 
the samples*to ‘a similar range,’ ive? from*57 --70 and 35° - 22’ would have 
limited the sample sizes severely in the low SPAS group. It was deemed 
more important to keep sample sizes as similar as possible than to keep 


the range of scores stringently similar. 
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General Self-Concept 

General self-concept, as distinct from academic self-concept, was 
measured by using the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. The 80- 
item "yes-no" scale consists of six subscales derived through factor ana- 
lysis. The six subscales are labelled: Physical Appearance, Behaviour, 
Popularity, Anxiety, Happiness and Satisfaction, Intellectual and S-hool 
Status. The Piers-Harris is intended for use in clinical settings and for 
psychological referral in educational contexts. 

The test was normed on a population of 6th. graders in Pennsylvania. 
The scores may range from 0 (low self-concept) to 80 (high self-concept). 
The normative mean is 51.84 (SD = 13.87). Cronbach's alpha for the Full 
Scale in six studies ranged from .78 to .93. Test-retest reliability over 
a two-to-four month period was .77. Robinson and Shaver (1973) concluded 
that the Piers-Harris is a useful measure for research purposes. 

The Piers-Harris is one of the most frequently used self-concept 
measures for elementary school children. Marx and Winne (1978) found 
that the Piers-Harris yielded higher mean subscale scores than other self- 
concept measures and they attributed this difference to response format. 
Children tend to have a bias to respond favorably on a "yes-no" format 
when they view themselves as average. Attempts to establish discriminant 
validity for the Piers-Harris subscales resulted in the finding that there 
may be hierarchial structuresof the self-concept construct. The physical 
facet is "stringly confounded with social subscales" and there is a lack 
of "differentiation evident between the academic and social subtest" 
(Marx et al., 1978, pp. 104, 107). The Piers-Harris means for high-low 
groups were not significantly different and general self-concept was inter- 


preted not to be descriptive of group differences in the present study. 
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vce ligence Tests 

According to the Otis-Lennon test constructors, it is unfortunate 
that the term "intelligence" has frequently been equated with "innate 
capacity" (Otis & Lennon, 1969). Performance on the Otis--Lennon sample 
tasks "reflect a complex interaction of genetic and environmental fac- 
bors: (Otisret ‘al, 19695 pl 7) Their l.02 ctésts ‘measure the abitity 
to deal with the abstract manipulation of the "verbal, numerical and 
figural symbol systems of our culture" (p. 7). These tasks are necessary 
for school learning in our culture and it is therefore not possible to 
measure in how far this abstract ability is formed in the school setting 
and to what extent it is independent of the school-related activities. 


The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test Form K was administered to third 


and fourth grades in the two elementary schools by the classroom teachers. 
The 80 items of the test are designed to measure verbal comprehension, 
verbal reasoning, figural reasoning and quantitative reasoning abilities. 
Time limits are used in item completion and there are differences as to 
the interpretation of the effects of timing on test performance. Timing 
affects low ability students adversely but average ability students have 
little difficulty in comnleting tests in the specified time limits (Otis 
et al., 1069; Smith, 1970). Working speed is thus an ability index. 
Standardization procedures involved about 12,000 pupils per grade 
in U.S. populations drawn at random from representative school systems. 
Public school means ranged around 97 for grades 3 and 4 (SD = 15). Otis- 
Lennon scores are generally expressed as deviation scores with a mean of 


100 (SD = 16). Alternate-form reliability, split-half and Kuder-Richard- 


son estimates were used to estimate precision, stability and reliability. 
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These correlation values range from .89 to .92 (SE ranges from 3.9 to 7.0). 

The in ee gives ample evidence of predicting scholastic success 
although some questions have been raised as to its validity in its assump- 
tion of measuring learned or developed abilities in a broader sense than 
school-related tasks. Capac tartans between Otis-Lennon and Lorge-Thorndike 
(as quoted in the manuals) range from .59 to .87 for the categories of verbal 
and non-verbal abilities. Correlations are lowest in the lower grades. 

Buros' articles tend to favor the Lorge-Thorndike as superior to the 
Otis-Lennon (Buros, 1965, 1966). lLorge and Thorndike view intelligence as 
"the ability to deal with ideas and relationships among ideas" (p.2). 

The tests are measures of general intelligence which is expressed in ver- 
Dal..pictorial, een and numerical symbols. Like the Otis-—Lennon, 

it does have items which measure mechanical, social or practical intelligence. 
The Verbal battery is comprised of 6 subtests and the nonverbal battery is 
made up of 3 subtests. These tests are also timed and completed without too 
much difficulty by children of average ability. 

The Lorge-Thorndike tests have been normed on samples of Canadian stu- 
dents as well as U.S. students., At the,time of the present research, the 
Edmonton schools used the Canadian norms with deviation I.Q.s adjusted for 
Canadian samples. The means are set at 100 (SD = 16). Reliability esti- 
mates range from .93 to .94 with odd-even and Kuder-Richardson estimates. 
Correlations as reported by Wright, Thorndike and Hagen (1972) between the 
Otis-Lennon and Lorge-Thorndike are considerably higher for grade 5 than 
fomerusdemnGrar,. 62. fon,erade 55) t= (52 for grade 3). Predictive vali- 
dity measures are higher for the Verbal tests than for the Non-verbal tests 


(c's. =..586,to. .879).. The, correlations between school marks, achievement 
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tests and Lorge-Thorndike are essentially in the .60s. Construct validi- 
ty was determined in the comparisons with the Otis-Lennon and Stanford- 
Binet, but-:as with the Otis-Lennon construct validity measures, there are 
sampling difficulties and problems in determining to what extent the 
Lorge-Thorndike measures “general intelligence" apart from school-related 
activities. 

Although the two tests are not identical and correlations between the 
two measures do vary considerably, the constructs which they do appear to 
be measuring are related to school abilities. In giving an index of this 
ability we do have an estimate of a cognitive entry characteristic for the 
students in the grades 3 to 6 groups,, which is not necessarily related 
to the affective entry characteristics of the student and the school situ- 


ation. 


Expectations 

Self-Expectations were measured with the Projected Academic Perfor- 
mance Scale (PAPS) developed by Chapman and Boersma in the years 1977-'79. 
The 42-item multiple-choice items contribute to six subscales which are 
subject-specific (Spelling, Reading, Language Arts, Math, Social Studies 
and Science). The items ask students to predict their performance in the 
immediate, near and far future. Full Scale scores may range from 42 (low 
expectations) to 168 (high expectations). The four-choice responses are 
weighted on a four-point metric with a: weight of 4 being assigned to the 
highest item expectation. 

Technical data compiled by Chapman, Boersma and Maguire (1979) indi- 


cate a Full Scale mean over grades 3 to 6 of 121.41 (SD = 17.37). Inter- 
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nal consistency was good. Cronbach's alpha was .901 and the test-retest 
stability coefficient for a four-to-six week period was .801. The PAPS 
has a moderate correlation with end-of-the-year grades ( r = .40) and it 
moderately predicts grades for the next school year ( r = .38). Chapman 
et al. (1979) also reported that with regards to external validity, the 
PAPS clearly differentiated between grade 3 LD and normally achieving 
students. LD students reported significantly lower expectations. The 
PAPS is a relatively new instrument which was developed at about the same 
time as the SPAS and the normative data was compiled on many of the same 
subjects. 

Mother and Teacher Expectations were gauged with a modified version 
of the PAPS. Ina 12-item, multiple-choice questionnaire, mothers predic- 
ted child performances in Spelling, Reading, Language Arts, Math, Social 
Studies and Science for the next year and when the child is "older". The 
PAPS teacher's version consisted of class lists with subjects in columns 
where teachers were asked to rate each child on a four-point scale as to 
projected performance in the next year and when the child is "older". 

At the time of assessing the PAPS -teacher and parent version the 
parents and teachers were also asked to rate each child on an additional 


" ina sub- 


category of "being surprised if the child would ever be good 
ject. This category was later removed from the PAPS -teacher and parent 
versions since it did not differentiate significantly between groups. 

At the time of the present study, this additional category was included. 
Since the normative data was based on a PAPS -teacher and parent version 


without this category, a comparison of means and standard deviations would 


be misleading for the samples in the present study. 
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The correlation between teachers' expectations and grade-point 
averages of the students was high (r = .77). There was a moderate rela- 
tionship between mothers' expectations and student grade-point averages. 


CEN=PI59)) 


Parental Reactions 

The Intellectual Subscale of the Parent Reaction Questionnaire (PRQ) 
constructed by Crandall, Katkofsky and Preston in 1964 was used to assess 
mothers' reactions to their children's achievements in school. This sub- 
scale contains 12 items describing situations in which a child demon- 
strates successful or unsuccessful academic behaviour designed to elicit a 
parental... reaction. The parent is asked to choose the most typical reac- 
tion from the five or six statements which follow the item description. 

The alternatives include positive statements (praise, affection, recog- 
nition, encouragement, reassurance), negative statements (criticism, an- 
noyance, and correction) and a neutral reaction. 

The scores which range from 0 to 12 yield separate measures of posi- 
tive (IAR +) and negative reactions (IAR -). In the present study, parents 
were asked to rate one reaction per item. The number of positive and 
negative reactions were not included in the total positive and/ or negative 
reactions. 

In a study of learning disabled children in elementary schools, Chapman 
(1979) did find positive and negative parental reaction differences between 
the groups of learning disabled and control children. Normative data is not 
available on the Parent Reaction Questionnaire at present although the PRQ 
has been used also in relating positive parental reactions to the develop- 


ment of internal locus of control by the test constructors (Katkofsky, 


Preston & Crandall, 1964). 
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Locus of Control 

The short form of the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
Questionnaire (IAR) was used to assess academic locus of control 
(Crandall, 1968). The IAR short form consists of 20 items which are 
designed to measure a child's belief in responsibility for achievement 
outcomes. The items focus on the perception of control in situations 
which involve significant others such as teachers and parents, as well 
as peers. Half of the items pertain to responsibility for success ex- 
periences; the other half relate to failure experience responsibility. 
Scores in each subscale range from 0 to 10 (most external to internal, 
respectively). The short form is recommended for use with elementary 
school children. 

Spearman-Brown split-half reliabilities are reported as .54 for 
enccess (1+) and, .5/ «Lor failures, (15) ..,The, short torm ycermelates/a— 
bout .90 with the longer form (Crandall, Katkofsky & Crandall, 1965). 
Test-retest reliabilities are in the range of .47 to .66 for the I+ scale 
and .69 to .74 for the I- scale (Robinson & Shaver, 1973). Convergent 
validity with report card grades is moderate (r = .30 to .50) and dis-..' 
criminant validity between IAR scales and I.Q. scores appears evident in 
lowneotrcelations (rs =.145to7.26). 

The IAR is a carefully developed scale which has proven to be useful 
for measuring perceived control of school events in children. A number 
of studies have used the IAR and there are indications that it can be 
used as a meaningful predictor of school achievements (Robinson et al., 


1973). As recommended, the scale was administered orally to all chil- 


dren in grades 3 to 6 in the present study. 
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Procedure 

The Student's Perception of Ability Scale (SPAS) and Projected Aca- 
demic Performance Scale (PAPS) were administered during the first testing 
session in the elementary schools. Two days later, the students were 
given the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (IAR) 
and the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. The same experi- 
menter administered all instruments and informed the children that these 
were questionnaires with no specific right or wrong. answer but were de- 
signed to find out how children felt about themselves and their school. 
Children fF oté told that their answers were confidential and that no 
teachers or parents would. see their questionnaires. 

Teachers were not present Perea the children's testing sessions. 
While their students were working with the experimenter, teachers were 
asked to complete the Projected Academic Performance Scale (PAPS- teacher 
version) for their classes. 

Parent questionnaires were collected by mail. Parents were asked 
to complete the Projected Academic Performance Scale (PAPS -parent version) 
and Parent Reaction Questionnaire (PRQ+ and PRQ -). The parents involved 
were mothers. Confidentiality was also stressed with their questionnaires. 

Report card grades were collected for all children in June of 1977 
to assess students' achtevements.. A five-point scale was used for each 
subject so that the range of grades could be from 0 to 30. 

Students in the 1977 groups were contacted in 1978 when they were in 
grades 4 to 7 and were given the SPAS and PAPS questionnaires to complete 


in school. The same female experimenter was present for this data collection 
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in both 1977 and 1978. Locating the 7th. graders was difficult in many 


instances since the children had moved to different schools in the city. 


Hypotheses 
Affective and Achievement Variable Group Differences 

The main purpose of this aspect of the proposed study is to investi- 
gate whether high and low academic self-concepts are accompanied by dif- 
ferences in report card grades, self-expectations, expectations of the 
teachers and parents, reactions to achievement by parents and academic 
locus of control. If academic self-concept may be presumed to be a good 
index of the affective entry characteristics in school, then high and 
low academic Ma aaesas eel children should be differentiated on these vari- 
ables. 

For children who have an extremely positive appraisal of their aca- 
demic ability it may be expected that this attitude will be reflected in 
higher end-of-year report card grades and higher expectations for future 
academic performance as measured by the PAPS. Children with low academic 
self-concepts, on the other hand, are expected to reflect this pessimis- 
tic attitude in lower report card grades and self-expectations. Report 
card grades and self-expectations as measured by the PAPS are expected to 
be demonstrably different between the two groups. 

Teacher expectations tend to be based on their perception of abilities 
and performances in the classroom. Expectations are transmitted to stu- 
dents in differential reactions. High academic self-concept children are 
expected to experience higher teacher expectations of future performance 


as measured by the PAPS (teacher version) than students with low academic 
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self-concepts. 

For the elementary school child, parental expectations and reactions 
are also seen to be influential in the development of academic self-con- 
cept. Parental expectations are aligned relatively early with teacher 
expectations and report card grades. It is predicted that parents will 
have higher expectations of their children if they have high report card 
grades and positive academic self-concepts. Conversely, children who 
have negative academic self-concepts and low grades will tend to have 
parents who expect less of their school performance. Parental expecta- 
tions are measured by the PAPS (parent version). 

Parental reaction to their children's performances are contingent 
upon parental expectations and as such, they may also affect academic 
self-concept development. Positive and negative parental reactions tend 
to contribute to a child's feeling of self-worth. In the school situa- 
tion, self-worth is translated into a perception of worth as academician. 
Positive reactions contribute to positive assessments of ability while 
negative reactions contribute to negative assessments of ability. Al- 
though one would expect that parents with low expectations of their chil- 
dren also perceive their children as having poor academic self-concepts, 
and thus would not react negatively to their children' school performances, 
it does appear that these parents have difficulty reacting positively to 
their children. Therefore, children with high academic self-concepts are 
expected to have more positive parental reactions, as measured by the PRQt 
while children with low academic self-concepts are expected to experience 
more negative parental reactions as measured by the PRQ-. 


The experience and the perception of self as academically capable 
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should also contribute to an increased assumption of responsibility for 
success. Thus, students with high academic self-concepts should be more 
internally controlled for success experiences, where locus of control is 
assessed with the IAR+ scale. Since taking responsibility for success 
does not necessarily imply that the student also assumes responsibility 
for failures, there is some ambiguity with respect to an internal con- 
trol for failures. For the high academic self-concept student, the in- 
frequent failure experiences may be attributed to a lack of ability or 
effort (internal control) or it may be blamed on task difficulty and 

the teacher role (external control). 

Although assuming responsibility for failure is often seen as too 
threatening for students, the low academic self-concept child's more 
frequent failures may be attributed to internal sources such as a lack 
of ability or effort. Conversely, the infrequent successes may more 
readily be attributed to external factors such as task ease and/or mood 
of the teacher. On the internal/external continuum of locus of control, 
it is expected that children with low academic self-concepts may be inter- 
nally controlled for failure events (IAR-). Whether high academic self- 
concept children are externally controlled with failure and low academic 
self-concept children externally controlled with success, remains an am- 
biguous area which may be clarified in this study. 

The sex differences as they were indicated in Table 1 analysis of 
variance with SPAS groups and sex, also needs to be investigated further. 
The only SPAS subscale which indicated that boys were significantly dif- 
ferent from girls in academic self-concept was the School Satisfaction 


subscale. Boys appeared © significantly less satisfied with school than 
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girls. Whether this difference is reflected in other areas, remains to 
be investigated in this study. Negative characteristics may have been 
developed in boys more readily and earlier than in girls since boys are 
more often identified as having learning problems. These negative at- 
titudes towards school and self could be expected to result in lower 
report card grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations and parent 
expectations. Sex differences as indicated by the research on locus of 
control continuum will also be investigated further. Parental reactions 
are expected to indicate more group than sex differences. 
In summary, the following hypotheses were proposed: 
1.1 High-Low academic self-concept groups will be significantly 
different in their academic performance as measured by report card 
grades, their self-expectations, teacher expectations and parent 
expectations with High SPAS students consistently doing better. 
1.2 Whereas children with high academic self-concepts will experience 
more positive parantal reactions and a greater internal responsibility 
for success, children with low academic self-concepts will experience 
more negative parental reactions and a greater internal responsibility 


For. failure. 


1.3 Sex differences may be present in report card grades, expectations, 
parental reactions and locus of control. 


Affective and Achievement Variable Interrelationships 


High and Low academic self-concept children are at the extremes of 
the continuum of academic self-concept measures in the total school popu- 
lation. The interplay of characteristics which Chapman (1979) reported 
for report card grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations and parent 
expectations in the total school population of 429 students would be expec- 
ted to be present similarly in the extreme groups. A difference would be 


expected in the High and Low academic self-concept groups which could help 
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to gain insight into the possible: reasons for the extreme SPAS scores. 
The lack of meaningful relationships between parental reactions and 
locus of control and academic self-concept in the total population 
(Chapman, 1979) need not necessarily be duplicated in the extreme groups. 
Of greater interest would be to study whether the interrelationships of 
variables are different for the High SPAS group than for the Low SPAS 
group. 

Academic self-concept is intrinsically related to the school situ- 
ation, and as such, the variables which would be expected to be most in- 
fluential in this self-concept formation would be those which are most 
school-specific. Whether report card grades, self-expectations and the 
teacher expectations ae more school-specific than parental expectations, 
reactions and locus of control remains to be seen in their relative ef- 
fects on academic self-concept. Interrelationships with academic self- 
concept would be highly significant in the High-Low groups since the use 
of extreme grouping tends to reduce correlation coefficients substantial- 
ly (Neale & Liebert, 1973). 

High and Low academic self-concept groups were essentially created 
artificially on the basis'of ‘their SPAS;»score deviations.) For "SPAS scores 
to be a valid index of the affective entry characteristics, it would have 
to be demonstrated that these groups are also different as groups when 
academic self-concept is not included as a variable. 

In connection with the interrelationships of variables which differen- 
tiate the High-Low SPAS groups, the following hypotheses were proposed: 

2.1 Report card grades, self-expectations and teacher expectations 


will be related more significantly in extreme High-Low groups than 
parental expectations, reactions and locus of control. 
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2.2 High-Low groups will also be High-Low groups on the variables 
of report card grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations, 
parental expectations and reactions and locus of control, but 
these variables will be interrelated differently for High and Low 
SPAS students. 


Interrelated and Predictive Variables of Academic Self-Concepts in 1978 
The research indicates that academic self-concept is relatively 


stable over time and continues to account for up to about 25% of the 


variance on school achievement (Bloom, 1976; Hamachek, 1978). The extreme 


High and Low academic self-concepts in the groups of the present study are 


originally seen to be inconsistent with their potential or ability for 
academic achievement as measured in I.Q. scores. Whether this incon- 
sistency remains stable a the next school year when the conditions of 
teacher, school, class stratiflications, report card feedback in June, 
re-alignment of self-expectations with academic performance and other 
possible changes have occurred, is a question which should be investi- 
gated. Are these academic self-concepts expected to be the same in the 
next school year? If SPAS scores remain stable for the extreme groups 
and continue to be affected by the grades, expectations and reactions of 
significant others, then the future looks bleak for the students with 
extremely low academic self-concepts. 

Specifically, the research hypothesis can be stated thus: 

3. Determine whether academic self-concepts, report card grades, 

self-expectations, teacher expectations, parental expectations 

and reactions and locus of control variables in 1977 contribute 

significantly to the prediction of academic self-concepts in 


1978. The 1977 academic self-concepts will be the best predictors 
of the 1978 academic self-concepts in the High-Low groups. 
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Design 

The hypotheses which have been presented here were tested by 
means of various statistical designs. The first hypotheses which were 
meant to determine group differences on the variables of report card 
grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations, parental expecta- 
tions and reactions, and locus of control, were tested with a 2 X 2 
analysis of variance design. The respective levels were group (High- 
Low) and sex. 

The second hypotheses were tested with the use of point-biserial 
correlations which are product-moment correlations. Interrelationships 
of variables are presented for the High-Low groups as correlation co- 
efficients. A discriminant function analysis was used on the basis of 
an analysis of variance and correlation coefficients to determine 
whether group differences on the variables of report card grades, self- 
expectations, teacher and parent expectations, parental reactions and 
locus of control are also as extreme as the High-Low SPAS groups. The 
discriminant analysis is, in a sense, a duplication of the other: 
statistical analyses utilized previously in the study and it will be 
presented as a diagram rather than statistically with the repetition 
of analysis of variance and correlational results. 

Product-moment correlation coefficients were also calculated for 
the variables of academic self-concept,report card grades, self-expec- 
tations, teacher expectations, parental expectations and reactions and 
locus of control with academic self-concepts (SPAS) in 1978. These 
product-moment correlations were part of the basis of the multiple 


linear regression analysis which was conducted to determine whether 
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academic self-concept is stable for the extreme High and Low groups. 
Since multiple regression should ideally be used with larger samples 
than were present in this study, the emphasis in the analyses will be 


on the correlation matrix rather than the multiple regression results. 
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CHAPTER: IV 


RESULTS 


In presenting the results, the analysis of variance summaries 
will be given to determine group and sex differences on the variables 
of report card grades, self-expectations, teacher and parent expecta- 
10s, parental reactions and locus of control. “These variables will 
involve the 1977 data and will be presented in the order stated. 

To determine which variables are most directly related with each 
other and with academic self-concept (SPAS), point-biserial product 
moment correlation coefficients are presented as matrices for the 
extreme groups combined, and separately. This aspect of the second 
hypotheses focussed on the differences in the significant variable in- 
terrelationships between the two groups in 1977. Discriminant function 
diagrams are presented to highlight the differences between the two 
groups when SPAS is not included as a variable. 

The variables which are correlated most significantly with academic 
self-concept in 1978 are identified in a correlation matrix of the mul- 
tiple regression analysis. The multiple regression analysis involved 
the 19/7 variables of report card grades, academic self-concept, expec- 
tations, reactions and locus of control to predict the criterion of 


SPAS scores in 1978. 


Analysis of Variance Design 
To facilitate in the subsequent discussions, the 2 X 2 analysis of 
variance design results are presented in Tables 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Each 


table presents the ANOVA summary for the respective variables of report 
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card grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations, parent expecta- 
tdOns, parental reactions and Vocus of control. Table 9 lists the rele- 
vant means and standard deviations for all these variables unless repor- 
ted otherwise. Group membership and sex were the levels used in these 
analyses. All Total Scale scores are reported but Subscale analyses 

are given only when sex and/or interaction effects were determined to 

be present. 

Table 4 presents the ANOVA summary data for report card grades in 
1977. High-Low group differences were observed in total grades (F = 
DO. 4225p < -O01). Sex differences were also observed in report card 
total grades (F = 6.5795 p “ .05). There were no significant inter- 
eetion effects (F = ./31;5' p< .05). From this analysts it can be ob- 
served that High academic self-concept students receive significantly 
higher report card grades than the Low academic self-concept students. 
High SPAS students had higher mean grades in all subjects of the report 
card grades than the Low SPAS students. Girls in the High SPAS group 
recorded the highest mean whereas boys in the Low SPAS group had the 
lowest mean score (24.813 and 18.806 respectively) Table 9 lists the 
means and standard deviations. 

Although High-Low group differences are statistically significant 
for all subjects of the report card grades, sex differences are evident 
primarily in the subjects of Arithmetic, Language and Soetal Studies (F's= 
9,317; 5.281; 10.014;respectively). No interaction effects were observed 
to be statistically significant on the specific subjects. 

Contrary to popular misconceptions, girls recorded higher grades in 


Arithmetic for the High and Low groups, as well as in, Social’ Studies, 
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Table 4 
AN68VA Summary Bata for Report Card Grades 


FOr A977 


A 


Scale Source df os F-Ratio ‘p 


Report Cards 


Reading A (Group) 4 an aeen ee 30.079 . 000” 
B (Sex) 1 1.258 Pare vols 31295 
AB 1 @,911 1.693 ~196 
Errors 112 0.538 
Language A (Group) 4 21.314 32.741 . OOO# 
B (Sex) va 3,438 5.261 50285 
AB 1 0.285 0.438 509 
Errors 12 0.651 
Spelling A (Group) 4 19.592 36.965 Ooo 
B (Sex) 1 05116 O22 631 
AB 1 1097. 22770 099 
Errors 442 07,503 
Arithmetic A (Group) 1 42.705 27.508 Oooo 
B (Sex) 1 4,303 9,317 .003% 
AB 1 0.308 0.669 ~415 
Errors 142 0.462 
Social A (Group) 4 13.600 26.483 . 000% 
Studies B (Sex) 1 5.146 10.014 002" 
AB 1 0.008 0.015 902 
Errors 112 @5505 
Science A (Group) 1 12913 27.547 .000* 
B (Sex) 1 0.141 0.279 598 
AB 1 0,409 O¢279 PCV AN 
Errors 112 0.505 
Total A (Group) 1 572.848 58.442 .co0* 
Grades B (Sex) | 64.484 6.579 wiz 
AB 1 7.164 Oso 394 
Errors 112 9,802 
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* significant effect 
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and Language. High group girls' means for Language, Arithmetic and 
een Studies were) 4.313, 4.1567 andi4.313. (SDs = .583, .617, and’ .634 
respectively) whereas High group boys' means were 4.965, 3.781 and 3.903 
(SDs =) 2/590 Vol andisi7 /)afor whe: same isubjects.ue Simidarly, Low group 


girls outranked the boys in these same subjects (Low Girls' means: 3.545, 


SD 


w22. 3. 59K ISDI= 5775.) 36636, SD= 2.6435) . Low boys" Gneans':> 3-097, 


SD DeOviz: 3.097, SD =..689s 3.194, SD. = ./37)in Lansuace, Arithmetic-and 
Social Studies. Boys appeared to do better in Science but this difference 
was not significant statistically at the .05 level of probability. 

Because girls tended to have consistently high mean Subscale scores, 
the sex difference in the Total scores are indicative of more differences 
than those recorded on the three subjects of Language, Arithmetic and Social 
Studies. Girls consistently do better than boys in the High SPAS group and 
usually in the Low SPAS group. 

Table 5 lists the ANOVA summary data for self-expectations in 1977 
on the basis of the Prajected Academic Performance Scale (PAPS). No sub- 
scale analyses are presented since there were no sex effects or interaction 
effects on any of these subscales. High-Low group differences are statis- 
tically significant on self-expectations for future academic performance 
(F = 81.655; pd .001). Mean differences between the groups appear to be 
substantial, especially in light of the normative mean of 121.41 (SD = 17.37) 
as quoted on page 65 of the present study. Means and standard deviations for 
this scale are also presented on Table 5. Although girls appear to have 
higher self-expectations than boys (High girls' mean = 136.000 vs. Low 
boys' mean = 109.387) sex differences were statistically not significant 
Pic High boys had scores comparable to High girls and Low girls were 


lower than the boys in their Low group (Low girls' mean = 105.727). 
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Table 5 


ANOVA Summary Data for Self-Expectations in 1977 


Scale Source 
total A (Group) 
: B (Sex) 
Expectations AB 
Errors 


di Mass 

al 2165-000 
1 44.000 
1 167.000 
2 2080913 
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F-Ratio p 
81.655 000% 
0.164 HOGf 
Gy oa ~442 

O62) 


Means and SDs for Subscale and Total Self-Expectations Scale in 1977 


Boys 
Variable Mean 
Reading ANN STE Me 8 
Spelling 2204) 3 
Arithmetic 201.839" 3 
Language ERIE 8) 
Soctalvot. DORA 
Science 23,097 . 4 
Totals 134-806 16 


Low Group 


his 


High Group 

(31) Girls, (32) 

SD Mean SD 
FS 160) 2236025 3.395 
. 848 23229 90U Sele 
. 836 22.406 4,053 
-580 O23 eed a ee) 4.059 
~ aoe 221656 3.788 
L0G7; 2VR5S63 Bei 
007 136,000) 1185243 


Boys (31) 
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Group differences on self-expectations clearly indicate that High 
SPAS group children also have higher self-expectations than Low SPAS 
group children. 

Table 6 presents the ANOVA summary for teacher expectations. Since no 
sex or interaction effects were observed to be significant for teacher To- 
tal expectations and Subscale expectations, only Total analysis of vari- 
ance results are presented along with the means and standard deviations 
of total teacher expectation scores.and subscale scores. 

High-Low group differences are evident in teacher expectations (F = 
32.317; p< .001). No sex and interaction effects were observed to be sta- 
tistically significant. High SPAS group students experience higher teacher 
expectations of their future academic performance than Low SPAS group stu- 
dents. This is also evident in a survey of the means. High group girls and 


and boys' means were 57.031 (SD = 9.544) and 56.323 (SD 


10.350) as com- 


pared to Low group girls ‘and boys' means of 47.773 (SD = 9.371) and 44.389 
€SD-= 78.785). 

Table 7 lists the ANOVA summary data for parental expectations as re- 
corded in the Projected Academic Performance (PAPS - parent version). 
High-Low group differences were significant on parental expectations (F = 
PA aces Wy a. ¢ .001). Sex differences were also significant for Total parent 
expectations (F = 6.427; p < 105). Interaction effects were not signifi- 
cant. It appears that mothers of High SPAS group children also have higher 
expectations of their children's performance than Low SPAS group children's 
mothers. 


Mothers expect daughters to do better than boys regardless of the 


group to which they appear to be belong. Total mother expectations for 
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Table 6 


ANOVA Summary Data for Teacher Expectations in '77 


Scale Source df obs te, F-Ratio 

Teacher A (Group) al 3047 .000 = PAC I 

Expec- 

ae B (Sex) 1 94.000 0.997 

totais: AB ue 34.938 O.3 74 
Errors lig 94.285 


*significant effect 


Means and SDs for Teacher Expectations Subscale and Total in 1977 
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High Group Low Group 

Boys (31) Girls(32) Boys (31) Giris, (22) 
Variable Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
Reading 97 LO 1.900 92594 1 Xetshs) 7.484 Pool 0409" of 
Spelling 9.290 Za Sie 95594 TOL 7.097 1.941 Hess alk 
Arithmetic 9.774 Pies Oi Ki 9.469 ena: Vbreso)s) 1927, TaOG2e 112 
Language 9.194 EZ 9.500 Ice Tada. 2 o0s LOD Dee 
SUCLaLtOG. 8.709 eres: 92003 1.413 TaLae JRA AOS S213 6: 
Science 9.452 158s Bese L586 7.419 1.476 TBAT Md era 
Totals 5O.o 23) LO. Ome sO ae 9.544 44.839 8.785 476/309 
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Scale 


Reading 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 


Language 


Social 


Studies 


Science 


Totals 


Source 


A (Group) 
By CSex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
Brcsex) 
AB 
Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 

Errors 


A (Group) 
B (Sex) 
AB 
Errors 


df 


Table 7 


F-Ratio 


[p(y ee 


One 
481 
£425 
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-974 
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-868 
486 
458 
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- 833 
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Parental Expectations for the High-Low groups in '77 


* 
significant effect 
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boys in the Low SPAS group appear to be considerably lower than for the 
girls in the Low group (Boys' mean = 49.387 vs, Girls' mean = 54.182). 
Differences between boys and girls in the High group were not as striking 
(Boys' mean = 57.742 vs. Girls' mean = 59.844). 

Although High-Low group differences were significant for parental ex- 
pectations in all specific school subjects, the sex differences were not 
as consistent. No interaction effects were observed on any of the sub- 
tests. High group students are expected to do better than Low group stu- 
dents in all subjects. 

Parents ‘Usually expect the girls to do better than the’ boys in all 
school subjects. Differences in their expectations were not statistically 
significant for all subjects. Sex differences which were statistically 
significant were in the subjects of Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic. In 
these subjects mothers consistently expected the daughters to do better 
than the sons regardless of group membership. High SPAS girls were ex- 
pected to do better than High SPAS boys in Arithmetic, Reading and Spel- 
ling and Low SPAS girls were expected to do better than Low SPAS boys 
in the same subjects. Means and standard deviations are presented in 
Table 9. The only subject in which any subgroup of boys scored higher 
mean expectations than girls was in Science for High group boys but this 
difference was not statistically significant. 

Table 8 presents the ANOVA summary data for parental reactions and 
students’ locus of control. Means and standard deviations for these 
variables are also presented in Table 9. 

Parental reactions, whether they be positive or negative did not 


differentiate significantly between groups. No High-Low group differences 
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Table 8 


ANOVA Summary Data for Parent Reaction (PRQ+, PRQ-) 
and Locus of Control (IAR+, IAR-) 


Scale Source df MoS F-Ratio p 

PRG+ A (Group) 1 6.681 1.838 Ass 
B (Sex) 1 4.251 12169 202 
AB 1 25915 0.802 one 
Errors 112 3.635 

PRG- A (Group) 1 9,794 2.882 .092 
B (Sex) 4 6.008 Ashe 2166 
AB a 2.814 0.828 woos 
Errors apa 3.339 

ITAR+ A (Group) 1 109.750 33,552 0007 
8B (Sex) 1 Ge2235 0,068 ATES 
AB 4 A1n7 55 Sek: We .060 
errors es Se271 

IAR- A (Group} 1 P13 2.964 .088 
B (Sex) 1 10.609 1.548 Wier vAals 
AB 4 0.000 0.0090 1.000 
Errors Vaz 6.854 
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were evident in the reactions of their parents (mothers) to their acade- 
mic successes and/or failures. Mothers do not appear to be more positive 
towards High SPAS students nor more negative in their reactions to the 
Low SPAS students. No sex effects were evident in parental reactions. 

No interaction effects were indicated. 

On the locus of control continuum, High-Low group differences are 
evident in locus of control for successes. No sex or interaction ef- 
fects were evident on the IAR+ scale. It appears that High SPAS students 
do assume greater responsibility for academic success than Low SPAS stu- 
dents (High means are 7.688 and 8.419 vs. Low means of 6.364 and 5.806). 

No statistically significant differences were found between the High- 
Low groups on the locus of control for failure continuum. No sex and 
interaction effects were evident. It does not appear to be true that 
Low academic self-concept students would more readily attribute their 
failures to internal reasons than High academic self-concept students. 

To summarize, it can be stated that the first hypothesis (1.1) ap- 
pears to be confirmed. Children with high academic self-concepts do 
have higher report card grades, higher self-expectations, teacher ex- 
pectations and parental expectations than children with low academic self- 
concepts. Children with high academic self-concepts also experience more 
internal control (Hypothesis 1,2) than children with low academic self- 
concepts. High academic self-concept children do not, however, experience 
more positive parental reactions nor do low academic self-concept child- 
dren receive more negative parental reactions and assume more responsibi- 


LitveiOnerailures (1.9). 
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Means and SDs for High-Low Boys'and Girls’ Report Card Grades, Parental 
Expectations, Reactions (PRQ+, PRQ-) and Control (IAR+,IAR--) 


High Group 


Boys (31) Girls 
Variable Mean SD Mean 
Report Card: 
Reading 4.000 On 2 4.031 
Language 4.065 oo oe 4.313 
Spelling GLOGIM Es Ged 3.906 
Arithmetic Sol Tee oO 
Secial. St. 3°. 903 SHE ONTE 4.3135 
Science 3). 903 » Ad 4.094 
Totals 23.806 S024] 24-5813 
Parent 
Expectations: 
Reading 9.874 1.896 £04625 
Spelling 10.194" (I 6S0r L065 
Arithmetic 9.194 1.654 9.906 
Language 9.806 41.594 9.813 
socialist. 9.226 1.896 9.469 
Science Or452 L328 8.969 
Totals 57 61 42 Seo. 59.844 
PRQ+ Deork Ze0D9 See! 
PRQ- 5.645 L893 5.500 
TAR+ 8.419 1.386 7.688 
TAR- 53677, 2.889 6.234 
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Sex differences are indicated between the High-Low groups in that 
girls generally receive higher report card grades than boys who hold simi- 
lar academic self-concepts. Parents more often expect girls to do well 
and the parents of low academic self-concept boys have the lowest expec- 
tations of their children's future performances in school. Sex differen- 


ces were not present as stated in the other variables of hypothesis 1.3. 


Correlational Data 

To investigate the interrelationships between the achievement and the 
affective variables in this study, product-moment correlations were cal- 
culated for the two extreme groups. The use of extreme groups in correla- 
tional data tends to restrict the possibility of finding significant vari- 
ables since correlation coefficients are generally lower when extreme 
groups are involved (Neale & Liebert, 1973). Differences in variable in- 
terrelationships do become evident in studying the variables which are 
significantly interrelated in one group but not in another. Since SPAS 
scores are by definition of the groups restricted in range, few, if any 
statistically significant correlation coefficients would be expected in 
the SPAS interrelationships with other variables in the present High- 
ow groups. SPAS was included as a variable since previous studies had 
indicated that SPAS correlated moderately with Total school population 
variables of report card grades, self-expectations, teacher and parent 
expectations. 

A criterion level of statistical significance was set at .30 for 
coefficients at the .001 probability level. Although it could be ar- 


gued that a coefficient of less than .30 is also psychologically sig- 
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nificant, the present study's scope was intended to delineate variables 
which were statistically as well as psychologically significant. It was 
decided that coefficient differences of at least .275 were necessary to 
justify a discussion of those variable differences between the two 
groups as being psychologically significant. 

Total scale scores were used in the correlation matrix for SPAS .- 
scores, self-expectations, teacher expectations, parent expectations and 
report card grades. Including subscale scores would have confused the 
issues in terms of variable similarities and commonalities. Table 10 
lists the product-moment correlations for the two groups. The usual. 
order of listed variables has been changed so that report card grade' 
correlation coefficients can be delineated more clearly. 

In the low academic self-concept group, few coefficients reached the 
criterion level of .30. Teacher expectations and parental expectations 
eorrelated substantially with the report ‘card erades (r‘s = .510 and 468, 
respectively) indicating that in the Low SPAS group the two variables 
which interrelate most meaningfully with a student's academic perfor- 
mance are those which involve the expectations of performance by the 
teachers and parents. Parents and teachers are considerably better pre- 
dictors of report card grades than the student him/herself who is in the 
Low group. Self-expectations did not come near the criterion level but 
indicated a negative correlation if there was one at all (r = -.076). 

Parental reactions and locus of control variables failed to reach 
the criterion level in all the correlation coefficients of interrelation- 
ships. Positive parental reactions seemed to indicate a possible signi- 


ficant relationship with parental expectations in the Low group but this 
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Table 10 


Product-—Moment Correlations for the Affective Variables and 
Report Card Grades in the High and Low SPAS groups 


Low Group (N=53) 
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coefficient did not meet the criterion level (r = .256). Parental 
reactions and locus of control for successes or failures do not appear 
to contribute significantly to any of the other variables involved. 

Not surprisingly, SPAS scores did not reach the criterion level. 
This failure would be contributed substantially to the lack of normal 
distribution in the SPAS scores of the Low group. SPAS scores in the 
Low group did correlate third highest if one were to rank correlation 
coefficients in terms of size (r = .264). The indications are present 
that academic self-concept is related to report card grades, teacher 
and parent expectations but these relationships are not statistically 
significant in the Low academic self-concept group. 

In the High SPAS group, there are a greater number of statistically 
significant interrelationships. High academic self-concept children ap- 
pear to hold expectations for self which are correlated meaningfully with 
teacher and parent expectations (r's = .304 and .361). The teachers and 
parents have expectations which are more congruent for High SPAS students 
than Low SPAS students (r's = .360 vs. .057). Teacher and parent expec- 
tations appear to. contribute very highly -toireporticard 'gradesin (977 
(c's = .683 and .519) also and are good indicators of the students’ 
academic performance in the High SPAS group. 

Self-expectations failed to reach the correlation coefficient cri- 
terion level in the High SPAS group although they were more indicative of 
academic performance than the SPAS scores in the High group (r's = .275 vs. 
.142). Parental reactions and locus of control variables did not reach 
the criterion level. The IAR- continuum did approach the criterion of 


.30 in its interrelationship with report card grades (r = .288) and this 
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suggests that possibly High SPAS students' academic performance is related 
to their ability to accept responsibility for their failures. Failing to 
reach the criterion level, however, does caution one against jumping to 
those conclusions at present. 

SPAS scores' correlations with other variables also did not reach 
the criterion level on any of the coefficients. In the High group, SPAS 
scores do not appear to be good indicators of present academic perfor- 
mance. The highest SPAS correlation coefficient was with parental re- 
actions but this coefficient did not reach the criterion level (r = .233). 

High-Low SPAS group differences as measured by a correlation coef- 
ficient difference of .275 with one of the coefficients reaching a cri- 
terion level, indicates that High SPAS students experience a greater 
congruency of expectations of self with teacher and parent expectations. 
The only significant coefficient difference, according to the decided dif- 
ference of .275, between High and Low groups was evident in the discre- 
pancy between teacher and parent expectations for the two groups. High 
group students’ teachers and parents held expectations of their perfor- 
mance which correlated significantly (r =.360) whereas Low group students' 
experienced no similar congruency of expectations from significant others. 


Although the differences in coefficients failed to reach the cri- 
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terion of .275, the self-expectations for the High group reached considera- 


bly higher coefficients of correlation with teacher and parent expecta- 
tions when compared to the Low group. High SPAS students' correlations 
of .self-expectations with teacher and parent were .304 and .361 whereas 
Low group students’ correlation coefficients did not even come close to 


the criterion level on those variables (r's = .143 and .141 for self- 
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expectations with teacher and parent expectations, respectively). 

In summary, the interrelationships of variables are significant-- 
ly different for children with high academic self-concepts as compared 
to children with low academic-self-concepts. High group children ap- 
pear to indicate a similarity of expectations of self, teachers and 
parents with report card grades. Low group children's teachers and 
parents are relatively accurate in assessing the children's performance 
in school but these children's self-expectations are not consistent wiht 
their performance nor with the teacher and parent expectations. Although 
teachers and parents indicate an awareness of the low SPAS child's aca- 
demic performance, they also do not seem to have the same kinds of expec- 
tations sfor-thetchildaG@ v=e005 Ap). 

A further clarification of the variables which are correlated most 
significantly with High-Low group differences is a point-biserial corre- 
daeion matrix in Table Ei. ) these ‘correlations are not necessarily lower 
because of a restricted range since both groups are included in this ana- 
lysis. The most useful correlations in this matrix for our present pur- 
poses are those which involve High-Low group membership. This matrix 
can be considered a good summary of the variables which distinguish be- 
tween these groups on the variables of academic self-concepts, self- 
expectations, teacher expectations, parental, expectations, parental re ac- 
tions, locus of control and report card grades. 

High-Low group membership correlates significantly with academic 
self-concept, self-expectations, teacher expectations, parental expecta~ 
tions, locus of control for success and report card grades. The extremely 


high correlation with SPAS is to be expected since the groups are based 
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on SPAS extremes to define the group membership. Self-expectations are 
highly correlated with the groups (r = .647) whereas teachers" and parent 
expectations are correlated moderately with High-Low groups (r's = .483 
and .451, respectively). Group membership also correlated moderately 
with locus of control for success (.485) and highly with the report 

card srades G5 92)". 

When the groups are combined in this matrix it is clear that the 
academic self-concept is related to self-expectations, teacher and parent 
expectations, locus of control for success and report card grades. 
Academic self-concept was highly correlated with self-expectations and 
report card grades (r's = ,643 and .615, respectively). Teacher and 
parent expectations and locus of control for success correlated moderate- 
ly with academic self-concept (r's = .504, .472, and .506). No other 
variables were found to correlate significantly with academic self-con- 
eept. 

Self-expectations in the High-Low groups correlated moderately with 
teacher expectations, parent expectations, locus of control for success 
and report card grades (r's = .454, .410, .409, and .467, respectively) 
Teacher expectations were correlated moderately with parent expectations 
(r = .404) and very highly with report card grades (r = .715). Parent 
expectations correlated highly with report card grades (r = .624). 

Locus of control for success correlated moderately with report card 
grades (r = .364). 

In view of the matrices of Table 10 in which the variable inter- 

relationships were investigated, the point--biserial correlations are 


not surprising. The high correlations of the variables with report 
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card grades were already evident when the correlation coefficients were 
analyzed for the groups separately. The moderate Sor relar oteeer relents 
of the expectations are a reflection of the moderate correlations in the 
High group and the insignificant correlations in the Low group. 

Academic self-concept does appear to be a significant affective 
variable in the correlation matrix. The variables with which it seems 
to have the greatest common variance are self-expectations and the re- 
port card grades. It seems likely that in these extreme groups SPAS may 
be considered a good indicator of the academic performance and the self- 
expectations which often influence the effort towards that performance. 

Teacher expectations do not appear to deviate greatly from the re- 
port card grades which are given a few months later. Parents are able to 
assess report card grades quite accurately a few months before they are 
given. Children in the extreme groups appear to be able to assess their 
report card grades less well than their teachers and parents. In view of 
the inability of the Low group children to predict their grades, this 
moderate correlation of .467 for self-expectations and report card grades 
is not surprising. 

In summary, although the variables of report card grades, academic 
self-concept, self-expectations, teacher expectations and parental expec- 
tations as well as locus of control for success do distinguish do indicate 
a relationship with High-Low group membership, these variables are inter- 
related differently for the two groups. A more detailed analysis of the 
variables which differentiate between these two groups will be presented 


in the following discriminant function analysis. 
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Discriminant Function Analysis 


Discriminant function analysis is a rather sophisticated mathematical 
analysis which is infrequently used in educational/psychological research 
because its weighting of variables tends to mislead rather than enlighten 
the statistically inexperienced researcher. In the present study, discri- 
minant analysis was not used to determine the respective weights of the 
variables but to confirm or deny that separate groups result as a function 
of the variables of the 1977 grades, expectations, reactions and locus of 
control when SPAS is not included as a variable (Hypothese 2.2). Total 
scores were used in the analysis for report card grades, self-expectations, 
teacher expectations and parental expectations of the 1977 data. 

Discriminant scores are the result of an analysis in which the variables 
have been examined in a correlation matrix of the groups and an analysis 
of variance has tested the significance of the differences between the 
groups. The discriminant analysis as presented here is used only in the 
descriptive sense of determining that there are group differences which can 
be depicted as separating these groups on the basis of their discriminant 
scores. Since analyses of variance and correlation matrices have been pre- 
sented and discussed previously, they will not be presented in the present 
discriminant analysis discussion. 

In discriminant analysis, scores are assigned which have taken into 
account the individual's performance on all the variables after these are 
assigned normalized weights to take test item number into account and standard 
weights which have accounted for standard deviations in the variable distri- 
butions. The resulting discriminant scores were plotted in Figure l. 

The Low group mean for the variables without SPAS was 18.37 (SD = 2.57) 


and the High group mean was 25.05 (SD = 3.05). 
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*Discriminant Scores are a function of 8 variables: 


Report card grades 1977 

Teacher Expectations 

Parent Expectations 

Self Expectations 

Locus of control (IAR+ and IAR-) 


Parental Reactions (PRG + and PRG -) 


High Group 
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Because the actual distributions of the two groups' discrimiant scores 
illustrate peaked curves (Figure 2), some caution must be exercised in 
making too many assumptions and conclusions on the basis of these scores. 
The range of discriminant scores is relatively restricted (1l to 32) 
for 116 subjects and few scores are at the extremes of either group. 
Although the two groups are not as drastically different on the 
variables of report card grades, expectations, reactions and locus of 
control as they are on the variable of SPAS scores, it does appear to 
be true that we have two distinct groups on the basis of these variables. 
The area of overlap between the two groups is plotted in Figure 2. If 
one assumes a normal distribution of scores for each group, then less 
than 15% of the High group had a discriminant score which approximated 
the mean of the Low group and less than 15% of the Low group had a score 
which approximated the mean of the High group. 

The variables which were found to discriminate significantly between 
these two groups were the variables of report card grades, self-expecta- 
tions, teacher expectations, parent expectations and locus of control 
for success. Parental reactions and locus of control for failure vari- 
ables were included in the discriminant scores but they did not differen- 
tiate between the two groups. It appears that the identification of stu- 
dents as having high or low academic self-concepts as measured by the SPAS 
does give an indication of a student who also has high or low self-expec- 
tations, high or low teacher expectations, high or low parent expectations 
and the ability or inability to take responsibility for academic success. 


The discriminant scores confirm that when SPAS is not included as a 


variable, group differences are present which maintain separate group 
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Figure 2 
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identities. Hypotheses 2.1 and 2.2 which dealt with the interrelation- 
ships of significant variables and group differences on the variables 
when SPAS was not included, have been investigated. The two hypotheses 
were closely linked and the presentation of the results could have been 
reversed to correspond more closely to the different aspects of the hypo- 


theses. 


Analysis of SPAS 1978 

Product-moment correlations were calculated for the relative impact 
of the variables of academic self-concept, report card grades, self-expec- 
tations, teacher expectations, parental expectations and reactions and 
locus of control on the academic self-concepts of the extreme groups in 
1978. These correlations were calculated to answer the question of the 
stability of '"extreme'' academic self-concepts over time. The criterion 
level of .30 was again considered to have statistical and psychological 
significance (p< .05). The groups were combined for these correlations 
in Table 12. A comparison of the point-biserial correlation coefficients 
in Table 11 and these correlation coefficients in Table 12 indicates 
that the coefficient differences are minimal. Point-biserial correlations 
are also product-moment correlation coefficients. 

A multiple regression analysis which was based on these product-mo- 
ment correlations and an analysis of variance was conducted to determine 
which of the correlations were most predictive of academic self-concept 
in: the following year. Since multiple regression analysis should be 
based on much larger samples than were used in the present study, the 


results are to be considered as giving no more than an indication of pre- 
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Table 12 


Product-Moment Correlations for SPAS High-Low Scores,Report Card Grades, 


Expectations, Reactions, and Locus of control in '77 and SPAS Scores '78 
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diction. The product-moment correlation matrix will be the basis for 
most of the discussion of '78 SPAS scores. 

There were 87 students included in this aspect of the study. Of 
the original High group, there were 50 students available in 1978 and 
of the Low group, there were 37 students available. A number of 6th. 
graders had moved to junior high schools and were not readily available 
for the 1978 study. 

Table 12 indicates that the variables which correlated most highly 
with SPAS '78 scores were the SPAS '77 scores (r = .546; pé¢ .001) and 
the report card grades (r = .5193; p € .001). Self-expectations and 
teacher expectations correlated moderately with SPAS '78 scores (r's = 
ef Leop “S00L and”. 4873 op €.001). Locus of control also correlated 
moderately (r =° 2337; p€ .001). The same variables which were found to 
differentiate these groups in the discriminant function analysis and 
the analysis of variance designs, also are correlated pcsitively with 
the academic self-concepts in the following year. Parental expectations 
failed to reach the criterion level for SPAS '78 scores and parental re- 
aZetion didnot contribute’at-ake. 

It appears from these correlations that academic self-concept ex- 
tremes are relatively stable in that high academic self-concept and low 
academic self-concept children tend to continue to hold these positive 
and negative views of their academic ability in the next year. Whether 
report card grades make a greater contribution than academic self-con- 
cépts or other affective variables from one year to the next in the main- 
tenance of academic self-concepts, cannot be determined from these corre- 


lations. The relationships appear to be reciprocal in that the correla- 
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tions are all relatively similar. No one correlation coefficient is 
strikingly more similar than the others. 

To determine which variables are most predictive of SPAS '78, an 
examination of the Table 13 multiple regression analysis indicates 
that the variables of SPAS '77 and teacher expectations contribute 
most to the stability of academic self-concepts. The amount of vari- 
ance accounted for by these variables is 35.869%. SPAS '77 accounted 
for 29.8% of the variance and teacher expectations contributed an ad- 
ditional 6.028% in prediction possibilities. No other variables con- 
tributed at the designated significance level of .05 to the prediction 
possibilities for SPAS in the next school year. If the regression 
analysis can be said to have any validity for these extreme groups, 
then it appears that academic self-concept extremes do have a greater 
influence on the perpetuation of academic self-concepts than report 
card grades. When all the common variances are accounted for, the SPAS 
'77 and teacher expectations appear to indicate greater predictability. 

It should also be noted at this point that SPAS '77 failed to ac- 
count for 70% of the SPAS '78 scores. The stability of extremes in 
SPAS scores may therefore be considered to be somewhat questionable. 

The last of the hypotheses have been investigated. Numerous 
analyses have in essence established the same results. The multiple 
regression analysis has contributed to these results by establishing 
that academic self-concept is relatively stable for about 30% of the 
children in the extreme groups and that teacher expectations appear to 


contribute to this academic self-concept stability also. 
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Table"13 


Regression Analysis: Best Predictors of SPAS '78 


Criterion: SPAS ‘78 


Predictors: SPAS 77, Report Card Grades’ “77, Teacher Expectations, 
Parental Expectations, Self-Expectations, IAR+, IAR-, PRQ+, PRQ- 


Variable Variance Accounted For 2) 
1. SPAS '77 | 29.841 000% 
2. Teacher Expectations 39.869 .000* 


J 


“designated significance level was .05 but no other variable contributed 


at the p ¢ .0O5 level to the regression equation. 
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CHAPTER V 
DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 

This section will integrate the findings in the previous chapter 
with the research and descriptions of the differences between children 
with extreme academic self-concepts. After an initial discussion of 
the differences between the groups of children with high and low aca- 
demic self-concept differences, the variables of report card grades, 
self-expectations, teacher expectations, parent expectations, parent 
reactions and locus of control will be discussed separately. The dis- 
cussions of these variables will focus on their relative merits and 
impact on academic self-concept extremes. 

In examining the implications of the results, the discussion will 
concentrate on the legitimacy of academic self-concepts and/or other 
affective variables as affective entry characteristics which have an 


influence on academic performance differences in the classroom. 


Extreme Academic Self-Concept Groups 

The original purpose of the present study was to investigate the 
affective variable differences between children with a high and low 
academic self-concept. The context in which academic self-concept was 
stated to be formed and maintained involved report card grades, self- 
expectations, teacher expectations, parent expectations, parental 
reactions and the child's locus of control for successes and failures 
in the academic situation. These variables were considered to be entry 
characteristics for the elementary school child which contribute signifi- 


cantly to differential achievement levels and academic self-concept 
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differences. 

Children with high academic self-concepts were initially seen to be 
very positively oriented towards their abilities in all school subjects 
and more pervasive attitudes towards school. Children with low academic 
self-concepts were seen to be considerably less optimistic about their 
abilities in school subjects and seemed to be generally more negative 
towards school. Low academic self-concept boys were thought to be the 
most dissatisfied with school. Bloom (1975) spoke of the generalization 
of affect in school attitudes for those who have a low concept of their 
academic abilities. Chapman (1979) also found that negative attitudes 
towards school and ones academic abilities are already established by 
grade 3. The present research confirms Chapman's findings and Bloom's 
assertions. Positive and negative academic self-concepts are school- 
specific although they do affect more pervasive attitudes towards school 
and there are definite extremes in positive and negative academic self- 
concepts by the time children are in grade 3. 

The context in which academic self-concept is formed does not ap- 
pear to include a general self-concept. Bloom had spoken of the academic 
affect becoming generalized to feelings of an exaggerated or diminished 
self-worth(1976). High and Low academic self-concept groups were not 
significantly different on the general self-concept scale. Differences 
between the two groups also did not involve differences in I.Q., age, or 
socio-economic status. 

The differences between the two groups primarily involved the variables 
of the report card grades, self-expectations, teacher expectations, parent 


expectations, and locus of control for success in school. High academic 
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self-concept children receive consistently higher report card grades 
than low academic self-concept children. Low academic self-concept 

boys were generally the lowest in report card grades. Girls in both 
high and low academic self-concept groups generally had higher report 
card grades than the boys in their respective groups but were signifi- 
cantly higher in the subjects of Language, Arithmetic and Social Studies. 
These findings are consistent with the research that girls tend to do 
better than boys in the elementary school (Banks, 1968). 

The more frequent identification of boys as experiencing learning 
problems tends to be confirmed with the low academic self-concept boys 
receive lowest grades. It is suspected that a number of these low aca- 
demic self-concept boys are experiencing some specific school-related 
problems which form the context of their low academic self-concepts and 
their dissatisfaction in school. A later investigation of the 31 boys 
in the Low academic self-concept group indicated that 11 were in a re- 
source room at the time of the present study. Only 3 of the 22 Low 
academic self-concept girls were in the resource room at that time. 
Although there were a few students from the High academic self-concept 
group in the resource room for various problems, the number was consi- 
derably less (3). What is interesting to note here is that not more of 
the Low academt self-concept children were placed in resource rooms for 
remediation. These children had been assumed to have average or above 
average ability so that they would have been expected to be able to han- 
dle the school work. Their low academic self-concepts, however, indicate 
that something is awry in their adaptation to school and the specific sub- 


jects. Yet, their absence in the resource room possibly indicates that 
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they have not been diagnosed as in need of additional assistance in the 
form of resource room placement. Their lower report card grades may not 
be low enough to justify remeciation. 

The affective characteristics which differentiat2c the extreme 
groups most clearly were the expectations of self, teachers and parents. 
High academic self-concept childrer. experienced consistently higher ex- 
pectations of their acedemic possibilities from self, teachers and the 
parents. ‘le psychological appraisal of the school context favors the 
high academic self-concept child (Coopersmith, 1967). The child not only 
expects to do well in the classroom, but the teacher and parents expect 
the same kind of high standards of performance from the child. The ob- 
jective appraisal of the report card grades serve to be consistent with 
the expectations. 

Low academic self-concept children have consistently lower expecta- 
tions of themselves, as do their teachers and their parents of them. 
Teachers' and parents' expectations are congruent with the low academic 
self-concept child's academic performance but they are not correlated sig- 
nificantly with each other or with the self-expectations. These children 
do not appear to be able to discern the cues from teachers and parents 
which will enable them to assess their academic performance more accurate- 
ly at the time of their identification as low academic self-concept chil- 
dren. Parental expectations tended to be lowest for the low group boys. 

The consistent feedback of which Bloom (1976) spoke appears to be 
a process which works for the benefit of the high academic self-concept 
child but is a less consistent and congruent feedback process for the 


low academic self-concept child. Thus, although the low group child 
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does experience lower expectations of self, teachers and parents, his/ 
her perception of these expectations may have some variations and incon- 
sistencies which also serve to affect the perceptions of the capabili- 
ties the child has. The child who perceives that the teacher has low 
expectations which are not necessarily matched with low parental expec- 
tations, has difficulty deciding what to expect of self. 

Another affective characteristic which differentiated significantly 
between the two groups was the locus of control for academic success. 
High academic self-concept children were more able to accept responsi- 
bility for their success in school than low academic ‘self-concept :chil- 
dren. No doubt, the more frequent experience of academic successes has 
enabled these children to expect success more frequently in the future 
and to believe that his/her performance is better than others (Weiner, 
1974). The identification of high academic self-concept children as 
having very positive attitudes towards their academic abilities also 
serves to confirm the notion that these children are more predisposed 
to take responsibility for their academic performances than those who 
have a low assessment of their abilities (Chapman & Boersma, 1979). 
Whether control for success contributes to high academic self-concepts 
or is the outcome of positive appraisals could not be answered in the 
present study nor was that the intent of the study. 

High and low academic self-concept children were not found to be 
distinguishably different in their ability to accept responsibility for 
failure in academic performances. Contrary to the research by Covington 
et al.(1976) low academic self-concept children who do experience failures 


more frequently are not more external than high academic self-concept 
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self-concept children in attributing their failures to teacher mood, task 
difficulty or bad luck. They also do not attribute their more frequent 
failures to the internal causes of a lack of ability or effort. It had 
been expected that the latter would be true by virtue of the low academic 
self-concepts these children admittedly had. 

Contrary to the hypothesized differences in parental reactions to the 
children's academic performances, high and low academic self-concept chil- 
dren did not experience more or less positive and/or negative parental re- 
actions. Chapman (1979) used similar instruments and variables with the 
learning discabled and "normal" school children and he did find that the 
mothers of the learning disabled were more negative in their reactions. 

The difference between Chapman's samples and the two extreme groups used 
in the present study may be attributed to the observation that the low 
academic self-concept group was achieving at an average level and most 
likely these children's performances do not elicit explicitly negative 
parental reactions. The report card grades may be quite satisfactory 

fot the parents, especially since the parents of low academic self-concept 
children did have lower expectations. 

In summary, each group is distinct in terms of the variables of the 
report card grades, self-expectations, teacher and parent expectations 
and locus of control for EC Ne) success. High academic self-concept chil- 
dren, in comparison to low academic self-concept children, are given con- 
sistently higher report card grades, teacher expectations and parental 
expectations and hold higher expectations for themselves as well as feeling 
more responsible for their successes. Low academic self-concept children 
have lower report card grades and expectations and attribute their successes 


more readily to luck than to ability and/or effort. 
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High academic self-concept children experience a greater consis- 
tency of report card grades, expectations and control than low academic 
self-concept children. Low academic self-concept children's academic 
epectations failed to correlate significantly with report card grades 
although the expectations of their teachers and parents were correlated 
significantly with their achievements. Statistically nonsignificant cor- 
relations between teachers’ and parents' expectations also suggest that 
these low academic self-concept children are not receiving the same per- 
formance demands from their significant others. The messages which they 
are receiving from parents and teachers about their academic performances 
are more dissimilar for low academic self-concept children than high aca- 


demic self-concept children. 


Affective and Achievement Characteristics 

Academic performance, as measured in report card grades at the end of 
the school year, was shown tobe significantly different for students in the 
extreme groups. High academic self-concept children received consistent- 
ly higher grades in all subjects than low academic self-concept children. 

In both high and low groups, girls tended to do better than boys on Language 
Arts, Arithmetic and Social Studies. 

Report cards generally represent an index of the level of academic 
performance of the student in relation to others. Bloom (1976) had indica- 
ted that these public assessments of ones standing in relation to others do 
more to build up/break down self-perceptions of ability than daily classroom 
interactions of praise and/or punishment. Although the cumulative impact 
was not assessed in the present study, there are indications this may be 
true for the low group child. Report card grades weighed more heavily than 


the affective variables with academic self-concept for low group children 
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(r = .264), even though it failed to reach the criterion level. When the 
two groups were combined in the point-biserial correlation matrix, academic 
self-concept correlated quite highly with the report card grades (r = .615, 
p< .001) although not higher than the affective variables of teacher and 
parent expectations. 

As cognitive entry characteristics, report card grades may be a good 
indication of "real'' differences in ability between these groups of students, 
regardless of their previously assessed similarities in verbal, non-verbal 
and numerical reasoning abilities (as measured in I.Q. scores). The use 
of full scale scores of the I.Q. tests obscured any verbal/non-verbal dif- 
ferences which may have been prevalent in these groups. As an assessment 
of "general intelligence", the Otis-Lennon and Lorge-Thorndike are not 
as sensitive to the varieties of abilities which may be reflected in the 
teachers’ grades. Since few of the children in the low group were placed 
in the resource room for remediation, it may be assumed, however, that 
the possible range of differences in school-related abilities between the 
groups were not extreme enough to indicate the need for remediation for 
low group children. 

The two variables of academic performance assessments and report card 
grades do provide consistent feedback for the individual. The student who 
comes to expect success, experiences success and continues to expect it. 

The student who comes to expect failure, experiences failure more fre- 

quently and sees self as lacking in ability to succeed (Brookover et al., 1967). 
Lacking the self-confidence and the perception of ability to possibly succeed, 
the school tasks which must be completed are experienced as increasingly 
unpleasant. A dissatisfaction with school results when low academic self- 
concept boys also perform less well academically. The apparent vicious 


cycle is not necessarily continued in the next school year. Changes in the 
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teacher, class, school and tasks may work in the favour of the low academic 
self-concept children. With only 30% of the variance in SPAS '78 scores 
accounted for by previous extreme SPAS scores, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that 70% of the High-Low group students do not maintain their positive 
or negative academic self-concepts in the following school year. 

The present study does confirm the sex differences which Kifer had hoped 
to establish (1975). Contrary to the stereotypical image, girls received 
higher grades in Language Arts, Social Studies and Arithmetic. No discernible 
pattern is present in those subjects which would explain the sex differences 
in terms of verbal fluency. The explanation also cannot be found in terms 
of consistencies in subject performances with academic self-concepts for 
specific subjects or self-expectations, teacher and parent expectations. 

Sex effects were not evident in the self and teacher expectations which 
would explain report card differences for boys and girls. Parental expecta- 
tions were generally higher for daughters than sons, but these expectations 
were not consistent with performances. Parents expected their daughters to 
do better in Language Arts, Arithmetic and Social Studies. 

Subject sex differences in parental expectations may be less subject 
specific than sex specific. In recent interviews with parents on their 
expectations for sons and daughters in grade three which were conducted by 
the present researcher, it became clear than many mothers did not fully 
understand what was involved in the subjects of Language, Science and Social 
Studies. When in doubt, parents assumed the daughters would do better. 

The present study indicates that high academic self-concept children do 
better in school than low academic self-concept children. There are also 
indications that boys tend to do less than girls generally. Further study 


is necessary to determine whether and/ or how extreme academic self- 
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concepts with the accompanying 'extreme'' academic performances, affect 
the academic performance in the following year. The present study did 
not pursue the high and low academic self-concept children's academic 


performances in the following school year. 


Academic Expectations 

Although high and low academic self-concept chilfren were observed 
to be distinct groups in terms of higher and lower self-expectations, 
these self-expectations were not necessarily consistent with their aca- 
demic self-concept and the expectations of teachers and parents. 

Self-expectations are a gauge of the feedback processes between the 
child and the environment. Cooper (1979) clearly illustrated how self 
and teacher expectations become consistent through differential reac- 
tions, interactions, perception of teacher control, praise for effort 
vs. praise for external controls, and teacher enjoyment. According to 
Cooper (1979) teachers perceive students to be high or low performers 
on the basis of ability and/or background and/or initial effort. Stu- 
dent achievement levels come to be influenced by these differential per- 
ceptions. The High and Low academic self-concept students, however, 
were originally selected to come from the same socio-economic backgrounds 
and ability levels (as measured in I.Q.). Student self-expectations are 
correlated highly with academic self-concept groups but within each group 
there do appear some differences. The low academic self-concept child does 
not have self-expectations which correlate significantly with teacher ex- 
pectations or parental expectations. The lower control which Cooper 


(1979) perceived to be evident in the low student-teacher interactions 
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may be related to the public/private situations in which academic self- 
concepts and self-expectations are formed. Cooper(1979) reported that 
teachers felt they had less control over the public interactions of the 
low students but greater control over the private "tutoring" type situ- 
ations with these students. In the public exchanges, it may be that the 
low academic self-concept child feels that he /she is able to do things 
whereas in the private exchanges the teacher is the source of success. 
The more public the child expresses self the less he/she feels that the 
expectations of self should be lowered or raised. The more assistance 
the teacher gives the child, the lower the perceptions of ability may be- 
come as the: child realizes assistance is required frequently. 

For the low academic self-concept child, the inability to predict 
report card grades accurately for the end-of-the-year (r = .264) and the 
inability to perceive the teachers' expectations accurately ( r = .043) as 

well as parental expectations ( r =-.141) may result in a confusion 
which confirms the expectations of others in more frequent failures and 
less effort. The expectations they have set for themselves are not 


necessarily affected. " 


.. An internalization of self-blame and defeat, 
rather than a modification of the inapproprtiate standards they have set 
for themselves (Covington et al., 1976, p.41) may result. 

Since the expectations were, however, significantly lower for Low 
group than the High academic self-concept group, it is more likely that 
these children have not set inappropriately high standards for themselves, 
but that they have modified their standards to be unduly pessimistic in 


terms of the assessments of their abilities. The greater amount of 


teacher-controlled private interactions may have caused them to lower 
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their expectations for success too pessimistically. For the combined 
groups in the point-biserial correlation matrix, self-expectations cor- 
related lower than teacher and parent expectations with report card 
grades. 

The lack of apparent congruency in teachers’ and parents' expecta- 
ions for low academic self-concept children illustrates that the feedback 
process between these children and their environment may be rather faul- 
ty and not constructive for the child. Teachers! and parents' were mode- 
rately consistent with each other on the total group matrix and the 
high group correlations but they were not correlated for the low group 
children. Parents were generally more optimistic than teachers. 

For the low academic self-concept child, the differences in teachers' 
and parents! expectations may mean that he/she is receiving different cues 
as to performance levels from the teacher and the parent. The child who 
is criticised in the classroom for his/her work and praised in some meas- 
ure by the parents for the classroom work, may be confused as to knowing 
what to expect in future performances. Few mothers perceive their chil- 
dren to be below average and they are not likely in agreement with their 
children's expectations or the teachers' assessment of the child. The 
parents are aware of teacher expectations as transmitted via report card 
grades but those expectations may be seen as limited to the particular 
teacher so that in the future, parents may have different expectations 
for their children (Coopersmith, 1967; Entwisle et al. 1978). Thus, 
when parents are asked to assess their children's performances in the 
following school year "when they are older" their expectations may be 


less consistent with the teachers" and children's expectations. 
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Teachers' expectations are considered to be more consistent with the 
child's present performance. It seems reasonable to assume that few tea- 
chers would expect to find "late bloomers" in the classroom. 

The greater correlation of self-expectations with teachers" and 
parents' expectations 1s the high academic self-concept group lends some 
credibility to the notion that these children are experiencing a congruen- 
cy of expectations which encourages their academic output. The lack of 
Significant correlations of self-expectations with teacher and parent ex- 
pectations in the low academic self-concept group, suggests that these 
children experience less consistency as well as lower incentives for academic 
performance from the significant others since they were subyect to lower ex- 
pectations. Chapman (1979) suggested that the weak relationships between 
self-expectations and the expectations of significant others were to be at- 
tributed to the learning disabled' inability to express themselves verbally. 
Chapman's suggestion is not necessarily applicable to the low group children 
since they were not predominantly learning disabled as a group. It is pos- 
sible that these children do communicate less with the significant others, 
especially since they appear to be somewhat more dissatisfied with school. 

To summarize, it is evident that low academic self-concept children do 
not estimate their report card grades accurately. Teachers and parents of 
low academic self-concept children are able to assess the child's performance 
in a given school year quite accurately but their expectations are only mini- 
mally related to each other and the child's expectations. Parents' expecta- 
tions of low group girls were lower than their expectations of high group 
children when boys and girls were combined but were actually quite similar 
to the expectations of parents for high group boys. Low group boys experienced 
considerably lower parental expectations. Teachers' expectations -were 


shown to be different for the boys and girls but they were lower than parental 
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expectations for the groups. 
Teachers’ expectations are, not surprisingly, highly correlated with 
report card grades at the end-of-the year and parents are also more 


keenly aware of the teacher criteria for grades than all the children. 


Parental Reactions 

The inability to confirm that a meaningful relationship exists between 
parental reactions and affective and achievement characteristics, need not 
necessarily indicate that parents do not react differently to their chil- 
dren's successes and failures. It does indicate that the samples of High 
and Low academic self-concept groups are different from the samples of 
learning disabled in chapman’ d (1979) study. He found that the parents of 
learning disabled children were generally more negative in their reactions 
and parents of the control group were more positive in their reactions. 

The lack of confirmation of differences between groups may indicate 
that the failures which we have assumed the low academic self-concept 
children experience are only failures relative to the high academic self- 
concept children. On the five-point metric scale which was used for each 
subject, the low academic self-concept children did receive a minimum 
average of 3 for each subject. These low academic self-concept children 
are receiving average grades whereas the high academic children with a 
mean of 4, received superior grades. 

Average grades are not necessarily failing grades unless expectations 
are unrealistically high. Since parental expectations were lower for the 
low group children, it may be assumed that the parents would not react as 
negatively to average performances as they would react to those learning 


disabled who are not performing at average levels in the subjects for which 
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they receive resource room instruction. Chapman (1979) reported lower 
specific subject means for the LD students in grades 3 to 6 than for 
the students in the present study of High and Low academic self-concept 
groups. Control group means in Chapman's study were also generally 


lower than the High academic self-concept group's means. 


Locus? of; Cont ro. 


The high academic self-concept child's ability to accept responsi- 
bility for academic successes is to be interpreted as a positive incen- 
tive in the child's academic career. Perceiving that he/she has control 
over the rewards received, gives additional reason to maintain the beha- 
viour which affects academic performance (Crandall, Katkofsky & Crandall. 
1965). In view of the higher academic performance, more constructive 
self-appraisals of ability, higher self-expectations, teacher and parent 
expectations, the internal control for success in the high group child 
is to be viewed as a positive characeristic. For these children, success 
breeds success and the behaviour which tends to repeat sucess. Success 
which is ascribed to self is attributed to a stable cause which tends to 
continue to build up self-expectations and those of others (Weiner, 1974). 

Contrary to the stated expectations that low academic self-concept 
children would be internal with respect to failures, no differences were 
found between these two groups on this continuum. Even though these chil- 
dren do have lower academic self-concepts and lower self-expectations,it 
is not necessarily true that they experience failures. They may exper- 
ience less recognition for being the best in the class but this is not 
attributed to their own lack of ability or effort than the high group 


children. These low academic self-concept children cannot be typified 
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as exhibiting "learned helplessness" in terms of Weiner's descrip- 
tion of those who atribute failure to low ability. The findings in 
the present study support Chapman's research in that he also found no 
signficant difference between LD and control children on the internal/ 


external dimension of control for academic failures. 


Implications of Results 


e2Z 


The present study was initially conducted in response to the question 


why students are sometimes so inaccurate in predicting their end-of-the 
year report card grades. The student who shyly approaches the teacher 
in June to ask if he/she has passed when all grades indicated no reason 
to expect failure remains somewhat of an enigma, though less so than be- 
fore this study was undertaken. 


Y thesmanner in which an individual 


Academic self-concept which is 
describes him/herself as unique among others in terms of interactions 
and performances on school tasks" (Chapman,1977) tends to be formed in 
response to the latent curriculum in the classroom of self and teacher 
expectations and the expression of parental expectations at home. The 
academic self-concepts tend to be school-specific and not generalized 
to feelings of self-worth as in a general self-concept. Embedded in the 
school situation, they do, however, influence and affect school per- 
formances as to the actual grades the children receive, the expectations 
they come to hold for themselves, and the expectations which they expe- 


rience from the teachers and parents. Academic self-concepts, which 


tend to be formed in the first two years of school continue to develop 


and also affect the school learning as an affective entry characteristic. 
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The present study indicated that in groups of children who hold ex- 
tremely positive or negative academic self-concepts, these self-concepts 
are related signficantly to academic performance in that they are able 
to predict report card grades almost as well as teacher and parent expec- 
tations. Whether academic self-concept (as measured by SPAS) is a bet- 
ter indicator of the affective entry characteristics than other affective 
variables was not determined in the present study. 

In the extreme groups, academic self-concept is less stable than in 
the total school population. SPAS '77 correlated moderately with SPAS'78 
in the extreme groups whereas it correlated highly in the population of 429 
(cr =..546 vs. .755). :The child with a high academic self-concept does 
not necessarily have as optimistic a view of self in the next year. 

The change in peers, class structures, teacher expectations and self- 
expectations may modify these extremely optimistic views. Teachers do 
react differently to various students and report card grades do give 

the child feedback as to the accuracy of his/her optimism. New students 
in the class do change peer relations and new schools bring expectations 
also. 

Similarly, the child with a low academic self-concept does not ne- 
cessarily have as extreme a negative view of self in the next year. The 
inconsistencies which the child may/may not have experienced may be more 
aligned with reality. The negative view may not be supported or continued 
in teachers' and parents' expectations in the next year. With increasing 
maturity, the inability to accept responsibility for success may stimu- 
late a greater belief in personal control over public and private exchanges 
in the classroom. 


In attempting to’ control for the variables of I.Q., age, socio-economic 
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status and general self-concept, the number of variables which could 
be contributing to possible group differences was by no means exhaus- 
ted. Different schools were involved in the selection of students- 
schools which have been described as consisting of very different ap- 
proaches on the authority/structure continuum. A number of classes 
were involved with different teachers and a few classrooms seemed to 
contain a disporportionately large number of children with extreme 
views. 

The issue of what contributes most meaningfully to academic self- 
concept differences is by no means closed. Questions as to the contin-— 
uing influence of academic self-concept extremes on academic achieve- 
ment still need to be researched further. A study by Chapman, Cullen 
and Boersma(1979) indicates academic self~concepts contribute signifi- 
cantly to report card grades in subsequent school years. One could 
assume that similar results would be obtained for these extreme groups 
unless the conditions which perpetuate the academic self-concept ex- 
tremes are removed. 

For the teacher and parent who is aware in a given school year that 
extremely negative academic self-concepts are maintained by some who 
have an apparent ability to do all right in school, the implications cf 
these results call for a greater awareness of these extreme views. The 
conditions which appear to promote these extremes in academic self- 
concepts involve the expectations by self for failures/ successes rela- 
tive to others, the high/low teacher expectations for the child's academic 
performances and the high/low parental expectations. The emphasis in the 
discussion will be on those with extremely negative academic self-concepts 


since they are the ones with the greatest discrepancy between ability - 
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and self-concept and performance. 

If academic self-concepts can be raised by increased positive teacher- 
student interactions, teacher expectations, parental expectations, and a 
less public display of indicating where children stand in relation to 
their peers, then the child's academic performances may very well illus- 
trate the effects of these increases. The emphasis today in the schools 
on affective education to increase a child's sense of self-worth through 
programs like DUSO, Magic Circle and other affective education programs 
will not necessarily affect the child's functioning in the classroom situ- 
ation of effort and performance in specific school subjects. To increase 
the child's effectiveness in the classroom it may be necessary to raise 
the levels of academic self-concepts and expectations. Through the use of 
SPAS the extremes do become apparent. The question today should not be 
whether to return to the basics of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
how to increase a child's awareness of abilities in those subjects to in- 
crease performance levels. 

Bloom's assertions may be considered to be too extreme when he states: 
...-under ideal conditions, the combinations of all three variables, 
i.e. cognitive entry characteristics, affective entry characteristics 
and quality of instruction, could account for as much as 90% of the 
variation of a group of learners when under the most favourable con- 
ditions, should show only 10% of the variation of a group under less 
favourable conditions (p.174). 
For some, the school is believed to be the best societal vehicle for the 
perpetuation of a stratified society (Dreeben, 1968). Bloom's (1976) mas- 
tery learning techniques are attempts to discontinue the stratifications in 
the classrooms of those who can vs. those who cannot. Whether or not one 
believes that there are always going to be those who cannot learn in a 


classroom who will then perpetuate the useful lower strata in society, it 


seems unremittingly harsh to accept the status quo of classroom societies and 
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to have children in elementary schools already experiencing such self- 
views which are not constructive or helpful in their school tasks but 
make every new task a burden rather than a pleasure. 

Any "functionally limiting threshold variable" (Brookover et al., 
L975) whichis ~a,.-barriex for the child to begin to gauge his/her poten- 
tial more accurately should be removed from the classroom situation. 

For the children with extreme academic self-concepts, this affective 

entry characteristic does appear to account for up to about 25% of the 
variance in report card grades. That kind of variance in academic per- 
formance does mean that the child's cognitive entry characteristics in 

the following year have been limited by these affective entry characteris-— 
tics. Feeling incompetent in arithmetic and consequently hating arith- 
metic tasks would limit the skill competency the child acquires in that 
year. The child's right to an education should be the right to a develop- 
ment of potential without the artificial barriers of teacher expectations, 
parental expectations and inaccurate self-perceptions. If parents and 
teachers could be made more aware of how their differential perceptions 
are transmitted in their reactions, then these expectations will no 

longer be obstacles for the low academic self-concept child but they may 


become more genuinely realistic asséssments of the child's abilities. 


Limitations and Suggestions 
Academic self-concept has been shown to be an affective entry charac- 
teristic for children who hold extremely high or low academic self-con-= 


cepts. Althoughextremes in academic self-concepts have been shown to be 


accompanied by similar extremes in self-expectations, teacher expectations, 
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parental expectations and responsibility for success in school, the 
present study did not determine the long-range effects of academic 
self-concepts on academic achievement. Further research is necessary 
with these extreme views to determine how/whether academic self-con- 
cept extremes continue to function in setting the limits of perfor- 
mance. 

The maintenance of academic self-concept extremes was demonstrated 
to some extent in the present study. Whether academic self-concept is 
formed as a result of the interactions of affective variables and report 
card grades was not established. The research concentrated on those 
children in grades 3 to 6 who already had extremes in academic self- 
concepts. Research with younger children as Entwisle and Hayduk (1978) 
did would have to be conducted with academic self-concept development. 
Boersma and Chapman have already begun some of this research. » 

The scope of the present study may have been too expansive in the 
use of numerous variables and topics. The use of new instruments such 
as the SPAS and the PAPS in the same study complicated some of the fin- 
dings in that the total population from which these extreme groups were 
drawn also formed part of the basis for the SPAS and PAPS validity and 
reliability studies. An analysis of these variables on groups which 
are independent of the normative sample would be recommended. 

The choice of extreme groups was based on the SPAS which was also 
used to substantiate the claims of the development and mainteneance of 
academic self-concept. Some cyclical research appears to be indicated 
here. Extreme groups are a valid method to study group differences in 
a longitudinal study but when the extremes are based on the SPAS to de- 


termine the relationship of SPAS to correlated variables, the use of 
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extreme groups may be questioned. As a post facto research, the designs 
were often instituted to confirm that which was known. 

Questions were not answered definitely as to the legitimacy of Blc.m's 
concept of affective entry characteristics as a relatively stable charac- 
teristic which affects the subsequent performances and is perpetuated in 
the classroom context to become a personal characteristic. Bloom has been 
the pivotal force in most of the present research and in a sense, the 
relevance of the present study falls or stands with Bloom. 

The questions which have been left unanswered revolve around the 
variance which could not be accounted for in the report card grades by 
the anatysis of the affective characteristics. Were there "real" dif- 
derences in ability which were not accounted for by the I.Q. scores? 

Were these children as homogeneous as they appeared in age, socio-economic 
status and general self-concept measures? With only mothers reporting 

the relevant data, were fathers' roles to be discounted and possibly 
clouding the issues? Nothing was known at the time of the children's 
respective roles in the family constellation - information that may be 
crucial in determining group differences. 

The present study has illustrated that nothing is as simple as it 
may seem at first glance. The complexities of the interactions, percep- 
tions, expectations, and reactions have been assessed to some degree but 
with a growing awareness of the inability of any one study to answer all 
questions comprehensively. 

A number of extensive statistical tests were conducted to the extent 
that one could argue that the data was over-analyzed. Statistical tests 


can be tools which provide us with indicators and as long as we are aware 
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of the limitations of these indicators in the extreme groups with the 
correlational data and the limited number of subjects for the multiple 
regression analysis, they can continue to serve us. It is difficult 
to find "hard'' evidence for most of the assertions which have been 
made in the present study. Conceptually,many of the assertions are 
coherent and the statistical designs indicate where we may be on the 
Grent. track. 

In conclusion, it appears that academic self-concept can be meas-- 
ured meaning. fully with the SPAS. Little overlap is evident between 
the SPAS and general self-concept measures such as the Piers- Harris. 
Utilization of the SPAS in the classroom/ counselling situation could 
help to locate specific difficulties the child may have in school with 
the subjects, general school attitudes, teacher relationships, parental 
expectations and self-expectations. Where the SPAS would indicate in- 
consistencies with academic self-concept and academic performance, the 
teacher/counsellor should probe as to what the expectations are of the 
student, the teacher and/or the parent. Where the SPAS indicates consis-— 
tencies with academic performances and the student appears to be func- 
tioning below ability, intervention techniques should consist of raising 


the child's academic self-concept. 
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Appendix A 
Means and SDs of the High and Low Groups on Otis-Lennon, Lorge-Thorndike I.Q. 
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ANOVA Summary Data for Piers-Harris Subscales for High-Low Groups and Sex 
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